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you learn a language by the direct way. 
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Wilfred Pickles (former B.B.C. announcer) 
is aman to whom speech means everything. It 
is the gateway to success and he attaches the 
greatest importance to the ability to speak; not 
just to say words, but the power to put your 
thoughts into that forceful or persuasive speech 
which can be of such vital help towards success 
in any walk of life. This is what he says about 
‘* Effective Speech ”’:—‘“‘I have found ‘Effective 
Speech’ extremely interesting and helpful and those 
who will conscientiously study it will derive consider- 
able benefit from the lessons. Whenever the occasion 
arises, I will certainly recommend the Course.’ 
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Notes and Comments 


The Arts Council of Great Britain 


HE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PLANNING AND 

bureaucracy could not be more clearly 

illustrated than it was in Lord Keyne’s 
recent announcementon the future of C.E.M.A. 
His long and thorough exposition of the policy 
of the Council was a striking example of fruit- 
ful planning and imaginative action. Our 
victories in this war have been achieved on 
that basis and it is encouraging, but surely only 
commonsense, that the same spirit should be 
brought to bear on post-war development. 
The first change announced is a modest one— 
a change of name. C.E.M.A. is to become the 
Arts Council. It isa better name; but we shall 
probably want to keep the old one on for a 
time, unless the new title settles down as 
** ACK ” or ‘‘ ARCO,” or something as easily 
pronounced. For C.E.M.A. has become al- 
most a household word, and whatever we are 
going to call it in common speech we hope that 
its name and work will become increasingly a 
part of our lives. 


The new constitution of the Council will be 
on the right lines. It is to be not a government 
department but a national institution incor- 
porated under Royal Charter, having its own 
independent day-to-day management. Such 
an arrangement ensures stability but avoids 
stagnation; it offers freedom to experiment 
and at the same time assures a certain standard 
and scope. In its first five years the Council 
has clearly proved itself as a home of respons- 
ible experiment, and it can certainly face its 
new responsibilities. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer will ans- 
wer to Parliament for the Council. This means 
that it will no longer be in the care of the Min- 
istry of Education, but it is to be hoped that the 
link remaining between these two bodies will 
keep them in close association; an Arts Coun- 
cil that is not concerned with Education, or a 
Ministry of Education that is not concerned 
with the Arts Council of the country, 1s an 
anomaly that we wish never to see. 


Lord Keynes has stressed that the Council 
must continue with its two-fold task: it must do 
all in its power to develop the arts over the 
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whole country, and it must also tackle the prob- 
lem of raising standards in the metropolis. 
These are not two distinct problems. They 
have their separate aspects, but they are often 
related, and sometimes very closely interlinked. 
Lord Keynes is aware of the importance at 
present of the great impresarios, the leading 
west-end managers, but we should beware of 
taking these experts at their own valuation; 
for during the war‘the arts have often drawn 
strength from other, younger sources A saner 
social pattern than our present environment 
might well develop another type of manage- 
ment. 


Buildings and Priorities 


The vital point at the moment, however, as 
Lord Keynes himself stressed, is the provision 
of buildings. The Covent Garden Opera 
House will shortly be back in use again, but 
where is London’s concert-hall? <A visitor 
might be puzzled by the question. Surely 
London must have many halls ?—yet there is 
nowhere for the National Gallery concerts to 
go when they lose their present lodging. The 
provision of thez.tres in the provinces is eitirely 
inadequate, and the art galleries that we have 
are not suited to modern needs. Just as much 
as our factories, our arts buildings must really 
*“ work’’?: they must be adequate to the needs 
that they are meant to serve. The Arts Coun- 
cil has a great responsibility in this matter: it 
must press for a high priority in building pro- 
grammes for arts buildings of various kinds. 
Lord Keynes has pledged the Council to do 
this, but he must be backed by the people. All 
lovers of the arts everywhere must work to this 
end. It is encouraging that the Council ex- 
pects to set up at a later stage a new panel that 
will concern itself with building and equip- 
ment. 


C.E.M.A. goes forward, then, as the Arts 
Council, hoping ‘‘ to compete with none and 
to collaborate with all’ and proposing to 
serve both the artist and his public. The 
musicians returning from the Forces must be 
helped back to proficiency and to employment; 
theatres must be developed; art exhibitions, 
already vastly increased, must be further en- 
larged in numbers and in range. The Council 
has already learned how far money will go, 
how much can be done by wise placing of a 


mere £50 to encourage a local society. ‘‘ The 
arts depend on their environment and on the 
spirit of the age’; they cannot be given over- 
night the best environment, but the spirit of the 
age can carry them in a few years to an emin- 
ence that has been denied them for centuries. 


E.N.S.A. and the Actor 


Little has yet been said about the post-war 
career of E.N.S.A., although that association 
has taken certain legal steps ‘‘in case the 
Council (of ENSA) should decide that they 
want togoon.”’ There might still be work tcdo 
for the Army of Occupation. At the moment 
there is a full-scale job to doin the Pacific and it 
is good news that E.N.S.A. is making a special 
effort to meet the need. Careful consideration 
should certainly be given to Mr. Basil Dean’s 
plan by which actors in the Forces could be 
transferred, until their discharges fall due, into 
the E.N.S.A. Far East Service. Thisshould fallin 
well enough with rehabilitation schemes; and 
if the attendant difficulties could be resolved, 
such a move would strengthen very consider- 
ably the remaining work of E.N.S.A. Apart 
from the overall increase secured, it would be 
possible to send out more plays requiring men. 


International Relations 


This month brings to England—and to 
Scotland—the famous Comédie Francaise: 
the French national theatre is on an exchange 
visit with the Old Vic. It is an opportunity 
not only to see acting that has been nurtured 
in a long tradition, but also to welcome a 
centre of Resistance. Several members of the 
company put up a long, gallant and ultimately 
successful fight against Nazi direction, both 
in the theatre and through other channels. 
They collected information, concealed and 
distributed pamphlets, newspapers, and later 
arms, and made their theatre a centre and a 
dressing station for the Resistance. They 
come to us now as actors, but also as comrades 
in the anti-Fascist war and in the tasks that 
lie ahead. It is a curious reflection that the 
Comédie Frangaise visited this country first 
in 1871 in circumstances that were in some 
ways similar, in others so profoundly different. 
Since then it has come very rarely; but there 
is everything to be said for a regular and more 
frequent exchange. It is good news also that 
the British Council, which is responsible for 
this interchange, has organised an exhibition 
of Picasso’s work and is now planning with 
the French Director-General of Public Re- 
lations for an exchange of the contemporary 
art of the two countries. 


In this sphere however, artists and support- 
ers of the arts should be as much disturbed as 
scientists by the action of the government in 
refusing to allow certain eminent scientists to 
visit the Soviet Union. Of the forty or so 
scientists invited to attend the Moscow celebra- 
tion of the founding of the Academy of Sciences, 
several of international reputation were 
barred for fear that their respect for their 
Russian colleagues might lead them to make 
indiscreet revelations. This is a gratuitous in- 
sult to men who have done so much to win the 
war, often in circumstances of personal dan- 
ger. Intellectual co-operation has played a 
major part in the war, and it has a greater task 
than ever before if the peace is to be secured 
and made fruitful. What view can we take of 
a government that regards a scientific jubilee 
in this light? And how soon might not artists 
and ‘writers come under a ban of the same 
kind ? 


The Artist and the Public 


In creating afresh the relationship between 
the artist and the public, the war has thrown 
up new arrangements, new forms of patronage. 


“ 


In opening the Art Exhibition that formed a 
part of the Jubilee Celebrations of the A.E.U. 
Mr. Ernest Bevin commented on this new and 
valuable development. He anticipated great 
improvements in places of work and a great 
movement for popular culture; and it is clear 
that the Unions can do much to replace older 
forms of patronage. This, however, is only 
one of a number of channels. The future 
of the arts lies increasingly with all men 
of goodwill, whatever their jobs may be, 
and with artists whose first concern is that their 
work shall really matter to their fellow citizens. 
We congratulate Cheltenham on the success 
that attended its first music festival, and on the 
spirit that included in it the first concert per- 
formance of Benjamin Britten’s Four Interludes 
from Peter Grimes and the first public perform- 
ance of his Kermesse Canadienne, a new work 
based on Canadian folk songs. 


The Hendon Artists and Designers Group, 
now one year old, has begun to make its mark: 
it has formed a travelling exhibitiion of pictures 
for local war factories, and has initiated a num- 
ber of local activities. Of these the one that 
attracted most attention was a group effort at 
a local cinema which commissioned interior 
and exterior publicity decorations for a feature 
film, The public interest shown in the novel 
and successful scheme evolved was an encour- 
aging sign. It is good news also that the lead- 
ing Documentary film companies have now 
formed an association to protect their interests ; 
that Eltham now hasits Little Theatre; that the 
Chanticleer Theatre continues to do excellent 
work, following its production of three of 
Ibsen’s less known plays with two fine comedies 
by the unjustifiably neglected Ostrovsky; and 
that various societies and associations through- 
out the country are actively developing the 
arts. The growth of chamber music clubs 
alone is on a scale never before heard of. 


The Theatre and Education 


The theatre has never yet played its full part 
in our educational system, but the war period 
has brought to our notice some of its possibili- 
ties. An important development is that the 
National Union of Teachers is taking up the 
question of childrens’ theatres. Here the big 
job that needs to be done is of special interest, 
because there is so much to be said for amateur 
activity in this particular field. We need many 
specialist discussions among amateurs, profes- 
sionals and teachers in which a plan of cam- 
paign can be evolved. 


Together with this development, comes the 
news that the Oxford Drama Commission— 
formed, as we recorded at the time, to visit the 
United States to consider the study of drama 
and films in universities—has recommended 
that Oxford should have a university theatre 
and a Readership in Drama. The report 
envisages the pratical study of plays, the pro- 
duction of chosen pieces both by professionals 
and by members of the university, and an in- 
creased interest in drama within theoretical 
and academic studies. 


The report is concerned also, as indeed it 
could hardly fail to be, with extending the 
influence of drama in extra-mural studies: the 
university theatre could do much to train 
teachers in enjoyment and discrimination and 
could “‘ further the intelligent appreciation of 
drama” throughout the adult education 
movement. It will be several years before this 
report can bear fruit, but there is no doubt 
that a university theatre will make a great 
difference to English life—especially in a 
university that knows how to value working 
class activity in the educational field. 
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Opera For Tomorrow 


by H. G. Sear 


WOULD NOT WILLINGLY EXAGGERATE BUT 

I think that the production at Sadler’s 

Wells of Britten’s opera, Peter Grimes is one 
of the great occasions of my musical life ; less, 
perhaps, because of the work itself, than for its 
implications. From the outset, it has received 
unique treatment. First there was the con- 
cert exposition at Wigmore Hall. There we 
were told by Tyrone Guthrie that ten years 
ago Sadler’s Wells produced an opera by a 
British composer (my guess is Collingwood’s 
Macbeth, though, pathetically, it matters little 
now), the work of many, many months. Too 
poor to pay copyists (and he had to maintain 
himself during composition), he wrote out 
every part, vocal and orchestral, with his own 
hand ; costumes came, second-hand, from the 
theatre wardrobe ; stock scenery, too. The 
Wells itself is in such a position that if a swelling 
success is not registered in six performances, a 
new work cannot hope for continuance. 
Handicapped from the first, that opera 
‘Sfailedsx 

Even Britten’s opera might never have been 
born. Koussevitsky asked him why he had 
never written one, though he must have known 
the answer. Anyway Britten’s imagination 
had been caught by the possibilities of Crabbe’s 
poem the The Borough and he laid the whole 
matter bare. Koussevitsky commissioned the 
work and laid down the money. War con- 
ditions, however, made American production 
impossible, so the English composer of an 
English opera offered it to Sadler’s Wells. 

What a chancy business! It happens (and 
this bears thinking about) that Britten’s pub- 


George Crabbe 


lishers nurse him. In my opinion they are 
right. Hence the preparatory concert perfor- 
mance with an introduction by Eric Crozier, 
the producer. He unfolded the background ; 
he told the story ; he demonstrated Britten’s 
method of fusing music with the living English 
tongue ; he displayed special points; and 
finally the skeleton version of the opera as a 
whole was set moving. The procedure makes 
history. Certainly it was to deserve success. 
But even at the moment of writing, those six 
nights still faced the composer with more than 
an element of chance. For the fact has to be 
faced : it is we, the public, who are to score 
that success. 

The history of English opera is a melancholy 
business. I don’t believe there is a single 
Britisher who could name, with Brains Trust 
spontaneity, half a dozen British operas com- 
posed in the present century. And, mark you, 
the six would be what we should call successes. 
Fifty or so have been staged. At one point, 
within four months of a single year, we had as 
many first performances and then no more of 
them was heard. Were they so poor? Hugh 
the Drover is Vaughan Williams’s most successful 
stage work : it was first heard at the Royal 
College of Music, where the composer held an 
academic appointment. In a few days it 
appeared at His Majesty’s Theatre. That was 
in 1924. It had to wait thirteen years for a 
revival, at Sadler’s Wells, incidentally. 


In 1924, Boito and Giordano each composed 
an opera. By 1930 both had travelled the 
route commonly followed by Italian Opera : . 
Milan, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Stockholm, New York etc. The stock excuse 
flies to the tongue. We Britishers have no 
natural taste for opera. Yet opera is invariably 
played to full houses here. And British Tom- 
mies in Italy have amply demonstrated their 
appetite for opera. No, it won’t do. In Italy 
there exists an organisation that is able, if 
necessary, to mount full operatic companies, 
complete with stage hands and publicity 
agents, and to export them to the Americas. 
We have nothing of the kind here. Oh no, I 
am not even recommending the process, at 
least, only for your careful consideration. But 
don’t let’s blame the alleged failure of English 
opera on to want of appetite. For that matter 
there is growing up a generation that displays 
no appetite for bananas, but that will presently 
be attended to and much ingenuity will be 
applied to the creation of that appetite. 


With Peter Grimes yet another excuse has 
gone. It has often been said that the subject 
matter of opera is so fantastic, so far-fetched 
that honest John Bull can hardly be expected 
to endure even the warblings of triple-starred 
angels in so poor acause. Well, here we are on 
entirely new ground. Crabbe’s folk are real 
enough and English enough in all conscience. 
The things they do can still be watched in any 
parish. Montagu Slater’s libretto does nothing 
to obscure the passionate care of Crabbe’s 
observations. He simply speeds them up for 
the purposes of drama and the flight of Brit- 
ten's resourceful art. The thing is rich in that 
vivid characterisation which is so large and 
precious a part of English dramatic genius. It 
is good theatre. 

_ The central motive of the work is the antago- 
nism that exists between Peter Grimes himself 
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Benjamin Britten 


and the gossiping, scandalmongering people 
of The Borough. He has aspirations towards a 
fuller life than they know, softened by the kind- 
nesses which he has never found in his early 
youth or in his own life as a fisherman. It is 
unfortunate that his character has been de- 
liberately weakened for the purposes of opera. 
His is a tenor part, sung by Peter Pears with 
whom it is difficult to associate an elemental 
harshness. The part demands a bass voice. 
Indeed, we can neither believe in his self- 
confessed frustrations nor in his brutal defence- 
mechanisms. Against him is fpoised § The 
Borough, almost toa man. From its constituents 
emerges a group of individuals with more or less 
sharp definition : Mrs. Sedley (admirably done 
by Valetta Jacopi) a self-satisfied, laudanum- 
doped widow ; Swallow, (Owen Brannigan) 
the pompous magistrate ; Auntie, landlady of 
The Boar (sketched by Edith Coates) andjher 
Nieces; Ned Keene (Brian Donlevy) a mischief- 
making, favour-currying Apothecary, The 
Parson and his antagonist, the Methodist Fisher - 
man, and The Carrier. Britten has served Keene 
and Swallow wonderfully. In a few strokes of 
melody and some acrid touches from the 
orchestra he lifts them into sharp relief. But on 
the whole, the composer is not yet complete 
master of character. It may well be that the 
librettist’s own keen sense has here been a 
partial handicap. Grimes has two friends : 
Ellen Orford, widow and schoolmistress, who 
is prepared to throw in her lot with his ; and 
Captain Balstrode (Roderick Jones) who serves 
or strives to serve as moderator of the crowd’s 
ferocity. The Ellen of Joan Cross is decidedly 
neutral. Her share in the music is vital to the 
opera, is often powerful and telling, but some- 
how this singer cannot make her convincing. 
In the scene where she sits talking to Grimes’s 
luckless new apprentice, she is extraordinarily 
flat, and since her words contrast sharply with 
those of the liturgy issuing from the church this 
does much to weaken the part further. 

It is the crowd that carries the real burden 
of the drama. This is Britten at his best. To 
say that the choral writing is a triumph of skill 
is not enough. It is what gives the opera its 
full sum of life. Everything is swept before it : 
Peter’s defiance, Ellen’s charity, Balstrode’s 


moderation, the Rector’s platitudes. In a 
fierce fugue it heralds and augments the tem- 
pest that performs an integral task. In an 
ingenious round the chorus snatches attention 
from Grimes even in one of his high spots. Its 
fateful denunciation of Peter, following on the 
church music, is perhaps the most arresting 
point in the whole work. It is in the chorus 
that the greatest emotion wells up time after 
time. This underlines the poor psychology of 
the central character. For all his defiance, for 
all his aspirations, Peter is driven to his death 
by the crowd, with Balstrode as its coadjutor. 
And for the complete indifference of The Bor- 
ough we are prepared by three sardonic dances 
shared by all the people, heard through the 
doors of the Moot Hall. Life in The Borough 
goes on as if Peter Grimes had never existed. 

The score is a brilliant piece of work, yet not, 
I venture to think, a work of genius ; but 
rather one of clear promise. Britten’s last half 
dozen works have shown him steadily moving 
towards opera. He has stated that the qualities 
of the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company have 
considerably influenced the shape and charac- 
terisation of Peter Grimes. That is obvious. 
But, so far, he has not of himself proved that he 
can create men and women ; and I am going 
to regard Peter Grimes only as an exercise in this 
direction, for I believe that Britten is capable 
of filling a much larger stage. 

I started this article by hinting that Britten 
has been fortunate in many ways. The Wells 
have done him well in the matters of décor and 
production. The stage for most of the time is a 
noteworthy genre picture, though darkness is 
overworked. We shall be fools and worse than 
fools if we allow Sadler’s Wells or Benjamin 
Britten to languish at this point. One perform- 
ance is insufficient for anyone, however clever, 
to form an adequate idea of this opera, but not 
of its potentialities. 

Credits go to Eric Crozier as producer, to 
Kenneth Green as designer of scenery and 
costumes, and to the conductor, Reginald 
Goodall, whose sense of stage and orchestra 
never slackened. 

The vivid qualities of Peter Grimes are con- 
stant inducements to us not to leave the whole 
conduct of the matter to Benjamin Britten or 
even to Sadler’s Wells. It is our affair too. 


Montagu Slater 


Nights Out in 
Pompey 


by Alan Maitland 


ORTSMOUTH IS ONE OF THE CITIES IN WHICH 
P: revived interest in cultural activities has 

been aroused almost directly out of war- 
time conditions. 


The Municipal Concerts, which have now 
become such an established feature in the life 
of this maritime city, are an illuminating 
example of a public interest in music which, 
hitherto apparently unsuspected and conse- 
quently uncatered for, has grown into an en- 
thusiasm sufficient to spur a surprised but 
otherwise conscientious City Council into 
action. 


Vhe concerts are a purely wartime innova- 
tion originally brought about in 1941 at the 
request of the Ministry of Home Security to 
give the people a much-needed mental relief 
from the strain of air-raids. Pompey was 
suffering badly from air attacks at that time 
and life in the city was disorganised to a con- 
siderable extent. The request for musical 
concerts only added to the difficulties of an 
already overburdened Corporation, uncom- 
fortably resettled in a requisitioned seafront 
hotel after losing its palatial home in the 
furious blitzes of a few months previous, but a 
tentative start was finally made with a series of 
eight lunch-time concerts given, in collabora- 
tion with C.E.M.A., at Angerstein Hall. 


But the result of the Angerstein Hall con- 
certs was beyond anything the authorities had 
dared to hope for; and, consequent upon their 
success, a special Music Committee was 
appointed to put the music in the city on a 
proper footing. The first action of the Com- 
mittee was to plan a season of orchestral con- 
certs, for which, in the absence of a municipal 
orchestra, they invoked the help of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra of the Portsmouth Division 
Royal Marines. 


The first concert was given at the Kings 
Theatre, Albert Road, on the Ist of January, 
1942. This hall was the only one available for 
concerts of this nature, the admirable Guild- 
hall having been gutted by incendiaries in the 
big raids of the year previous. Most of the 
cinemas and all the theatres were closed, and 
the Kings was without any staff—a difficulty 
overcome by using Air-Raid Wardens to do 
stage duties and W.R.N.S. to sell programmes. 
From the very first, the concerts were a tre 
mendous success, and by the beginning of the 
sixth season, in January this year, Corpor- 
ation figures show the attendances to be over 
65,000—an average of 1,300 people asession. 


The orchestra was quite a small one—at full 
strength it consisted of fifty players—but under 
the baton of their ambitious conductor, 
Director of Music Vivian Dunn, they creditably 
tackled many difficult works which are really 
unsuitable for anything but first class orch- 
estras. Brahms and Sibelius symphonies and 
large scale works by Stravinsky, Richard 
Strauss and Khachaturyan have appeared in 
the programmes; and last season, for example, 
they gave a memorable performance of Con- 
stant Lambert’s jazzy Rio Grande, with the 
Portsmouth City Police Choir, James Walker 
and Isobel Baillie. (Quite obviously the policy 
is not one of milk and water; and no matter 
how bold the programme may appear, all seats 
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bookable in advance are taken up days before 
at a besieged box office, the queues are just 
as long, and the same eager faces fill the house 
from the stalls to the gods. It seems that 
Portsmouth can take anything. 

Reassured by success and pressed by de- 
mand, the national orchestras are now being 
brought down from London, together with 
smaller combinations like the Reginald Jacques 
and Boyd Nee] String Orchestras. There can 
hardly be a celebrity who has not sung or 
played to Portsmouth audiences by now, those 
audiences which can enjoy their music to the 
full and to the end without any nagging 
urgencies regarding bus-catching because they 
know a considerate Council has lined up a 
fleet of trolley buses outside the theatre 
especially for them. 

The inevitable and expected demand for a 
municipally-supported orchestra on the lines 
of those at Birmingham and Liverpool is now 
being voiced in many quarters, and although a 
cautious Council has not yet made any com- 
ment on this, the inclusion of a very fine con- 
cert hall in the city’s replanning scheme seems 
a happy augury. There are great opportuni- 
ties in this city which, though it has lost its 
greatest treasures, has found its cultural soul. 

Successful music-making independent of the 
Municipal Concerts occurs regularly else- 
where in the city, notably at the Cathedral, 
where some fine performances of oratorio and 
sacred works are given, as well as concerts by 
the Southern Symphony Orchestra, an 
amateur organisation made up of players from 
Southampton, Portsmouth and_ Salisbury. 
Wartime travelling restrictions have curbed 
the activities of this body a great deal. 

The Parish Church of St. Simon’s in the 
Strand also has its own Symphony Orchestra 
—some sixty players strong—which gives 
concerts in the church and elsewhere in the 
city. 

Servicemen—and in Pompey, of course, that 
means sailors—have an escape from routine 
drudgery in the R.N. 3 Arts Club, in gramo- 
phone recitals given frequently at Old Ports- 
mouth Toc H and by the City Recorded 
Music Society at the Carnegie Library. The 
W.E.A. is also very active. 

If Portsmouth can be regarded as typical of 
other towns, then the new Britain is indeed 
going to be bright. 


Two Poems 


by Christopher Lee 


PARYS MOUNTAIN, ANGLESEY 


The Affirmation 


by Arnold Kettle 


E ENTERED DANILOVGRAD THE DAY 

WV after the Germans had left. The 

Partisans were in the village first and 

our guns followed, always taking up new 

positions so that they could shell the retreating 
Germans. 

It was very early in the morning when we 
moved into the village. The destruction was 
very bad, partly from the fighting, partly from 
bombing and our shelling, mostly because the 
Germans burned so many houses. There was 
scarcely a house with a roof; no windows, 
of course, and the smell of fresh fighting. 
Already the people had come back into the 
village from the hills and were trying to clear 
things up. Though it was dawn and cold with 
winter mist, people were at work everywhere, 
patching roofs and clearing the filth. The 
mist and the ruins gave the place an impression 
of complete colourlessness. There was no 
remnant or suspicion of comfort. If you had a 
drab blanket you were lucky. 

We were all right, of course. As usual they 
put us in the best houses in the village, houses 
with quite a lot of wall and some roof and 
perhaps even a staircase. We cleared the 
places up and moved in our junk and were 
comfortable enough. It was shockingly cold 
at night, but we must have been less cold than 
anyone. The Partisan Town Major who was 
in charge of the place spoke the usual American, 
““son of a bitch,’”? he kept saying, ‘‘ German 
bastards, Chetnik bastards!’ He had once 
been a head man of the village before the 
war. It was his house we took over. His son 
was seventeen and only had one arm. The 
Chetnik bastards had done for the other one. 

There was plenty to do all the morning, 
setting up the signal office and getting lines 
out to the guns. While we worked villagers 
wandered in and out all the time, helping to 
clear up; looking for things they had lost. 
They never found them. The Germans had 
left nothing but filth. 


In the afternoon I strolled down the village 
street. It was a typical little Montenegrin 
town and it can never have been handsome. 
The boy with one arm told me it was called 
after the Prince-Bishop Danilo and was quite 
an important town. Although the houses were 
all smashed now and the roads al] mud and 
dirt and shell-holes you could see the place 
had always been poor. Montenegro is like 
that, poor and tough and without comforts, 
bitter cold in the winter. 

I wandered towards the river, a fine green 
river swollen with rains. Yesterday from the 
hills it had looked green as an emerald; from 
the village it looked muddy and flowed 
swiftly. 

The stone bridge across the river had been 
blown by the Germans. It had been thoroughly 
blown, each arch of it, so that there was no easy 
repair to be done. The bases of the blown 
arches stood in the midst of the river like 
jagged rocks. They might have been there 
five hundred years. 

I met Napoleon, the clerk, standing above 
the river, looking down towards the bridge 
as I was. 

“I wish I’d a camera,” hé said. 

I wished he had too, though the camera ~ 
could scarcely have caught the scene. Every- 
thing was grey and wintry. The hills of the 
steep valley rose very bare and rocky. Any- 
thing that grew had turned brown or greyish 
with the frosts. The village itself still had the 
morning colourlessness; I think it was the 
incompleteness of everything, the way one 
ruin merged into another, that gave it this 
queer indefiniteness of colour. All you could 
see was grey and drab, all except the greenish 
muddy river and the occasional bright scarf 
of a peasant girl working among the ruins. 
The sky was grey too as though it might begin 
to snow. 

But there were crowds of people about, 
British soldiers, Partisans, civilians. Sappers 


THE HAY 


Sinuous ripple and shadowing with the wind, 
a moving hillside, a slide and lingering 
like water shadowed, a silken saraband: 


yet cut, flat, motionless, on the field’s fall 
banded in swathes with alternating curves— 


simple, controlled pattern on a Greek bowl. 


Beds of dark wiry ling on black rock-face 
mounds of stone, derelict workings, broken stacks: 
stagnant, rust-coloured water, rubbed cart-tracks 
slopes and heaps of ochre, purple, puce: 
these are the copper workings, deserted place 
where sweat and work once blackened, where danger streaked 
the ochre in the green, the stone cracked 
and rifled rock gave copper, at a price. 

Now it does not pay: and in evening light 
all ics lines horizontals, pale as jade 
it stands like a legend, profiled and unmoved: 
remote as our feeling for the labouring dead i 
who worked it or abandoned, fed or starved: 
coral and amber streaked with malachite. 
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Hay in the sun: and next windblown again 
mounting cloud-mountain on a cart, rolling 
away and shaking spray on gate and lane: 


hay—food and money; and in time of war 
graft, too, as likely as not—a private deal, 
a rake-off somewhere, a word in your ear in a bar; 


and labour certainly: rhythm and deftness 
all day out in the air, work shared, achieved: 
long hours, tired limbs, stiffness; 


but this forgotten when the turning light 
silvers or umbers these tall grasses standing 
or banded on the patterned field at night. 


had built a ferry across the river, just below 
the bridge. The ferry was difficult to manipu- 
late because the river flowed fast, but load 
after load of men and trucks and guns were 
being ferried across. .It was a perilous business 
getting the guns and three-tonners down the 
steep bank on the makeshift ferry but the 
sappers were good at it. On each bank of 
the river, almost under the bridge, were 
groups of people and vehicles waiting to 
move across. 

The Partisans were moving troops into the 
further mountains to harass the Germans. 
They all had to cross the river. They were not 
their best troops but simply battalions gathered 
together during the advance; middle-aged 
men, boys, women, anyone who hated the 
Germans. Some of them had British battle- 
dress but most of them no proper uniform, 
perhaps a German tunic or a tattered Italian 
greatcoat. A lot of them had no weapons at all, 
but most of them had managed to get hold of 
something. There weren’t many boots. 

There was a little group of German prisoners 
by the bridge. They were incredibly ragged 
and looked very frightened or else dazed and 
resigned, sure the Yugoslavs would kill them. 

The British sappers were making really 
tremendous efforts, getting that lop-sided 
ferry across. : 

As I stood there above the river-bank 
another group of soldiers came down through 
the village towards the bridge. You could see 
they were Italians from their uniforms and 
very few wore the red star. One of their 
officers went down to the ferry and talked to 
someone or other. The soldiers all sat down 
in groups on the bank or leaned on their 
rifles, looking down at the river and at the 
crossing. A few lit cigarette stubs which were 
difficult to light because they were so small. 

I spoke to some of the soldiers near me. 
They were from the Garibaldi Division, the 
Italian division which had been fighting with 
the Partisans since the capitulation of Italy. 
I had often spoken to them before and knew, 
more or less, what to expect. 

They were the most war-weary troops I 
have ever seen. That isn’t a criticism or a 
judgment. You couldn’t help sympathising 
with them. They had spent eighteen months 
in the mountains, mostly in these hard 
barren mountains of Montenegro, without 
proper supplies, without enough clothes, with 
scarcely anything to eat, without news of 
home. They were ragged and thin and 
wretched. 

The Partisans had suffered just as much, of 
course. More, most of them, because they 
had been in tougher actions and had fought 
longer. But there was a difference. The 
Partisans weve on their own soil. The people 
were their people, the mountains their 
mountains. The old women in the stone 
cottages spoke their language. When they 
scrawled across a wall ‘‘ Long Live Comrade 
Tito and the new democratic federal Yugo- 
slavia”’ they were crying defiance in their 
own country. They could see what was 
happening. 

With the Italians it was different. They 
were foreigners. They were conscripts. The 
language was hard and barbarous to them. 
They had not grown up among the Montene- 
grin mountains. Besides, they had been 
enemies. They had been in the Fascist army. 
Naturally, people were suspicious of them. 
Never the sudden warm and lovely greeting 
which made the hardships of the mountains 
tolerable. 

They were all eager to talk about Italy. 
They came from Bologna and Milan, Rome 
and Bari. 

“© Oh, to be back in Italy 1”? they kept 
saying. ‘‘ This is a terrible country. We 
live like animals. It isn’t Jife at all.” 


““You are doing a good job,” I said, 
smugly and inadequately. ‘* You are fighting 
the Germans; that is the main thing.” 

*“We would sooner fight the Germans 
somewhere else,”’ they said, ‘‘ where there is 
some food and equipment.”’ 

“* And some girls,” said a little man in an 
alpine hat with a feather in it. 

““It is all one fight,” I said, ‘‘ wherever 
you are.” 

I knew that to say that was inadequate. I 
knew they knew it themselves, in a way, 
otherwise they would not have stayed to fight 
in their Garibaldi Division. I knew that 
ordinary men can’t go on being heroes, that 
in their place I would have felt as they did, 
weary of it all with a weariness that overcame 
anything I might know to be true. 

““The Yugoslavs are different from us,” 
one of them said. ‘*‘ They’ve never had 
comforts.” 

*“We’re like the English,’’ another said, 
““more civilised. This life is too hard.” He 
said it without implications, without bitterness 
even. 

“*T should like to be in the English army,” 
said the little man in the Alpino hat who 
wanted a girl. 

““ There are no girls in our army,” I said, 
smiling. 

““No,” he said, ‘‘ but there’s food, and 
after a good meal nothing could stop me.” 

They all laughed at that. I gave them some 
cigarettes. I offered a cigarette to one who 
seemed to be an officer, who stood apart a 
little. He was a very young man, slight and 
thin, with a thin, boy’s face and bright red 
hair. He thanked me very politely. 

“* When were you in Italy, Signor Tenente?”’ 
asked one of the men. 

“* About five months ago.” 

Then there was only one question: ‘‘ What 
was it like in Italy?” All their nostalgia 
came into their faces. 

“It was very fine,” I said. 

I did not know what to say. I could not 
tell them what it was like. I could not tell 
them their homes were most likely heaps of 
rubble. I could not speak of the despair and 
apathy of the people in the South, which I 
knew best. I could not break the illusion I 
knew they held, in spite of their minds, that 
all was sweet and sunny there. 

‘* There is much damage ? ”’ 

‘* In some places, yes.” 

I knew from their faces they were all sure 
it was in other places, not their’s. 

The officer said: ‘‘ Do they know in Italy 
about our Garibaldi Division ? ”” ’ 

The others laughed. ‘‘ Better if they don’t,” 
one of them said. 


““Yes,”’ I said. ‘‘ They know. There is 
news of it in all the papers.” 

“Are you going back to Italy?’ asked a 
soldier. 

“*T expect so, before long.’ 

“* Tell them, then, to send some ships to 
take us home,” they all said in a chorus. 

The young officer said, ‘‘ Tell them we are 
fighting the fascists.”’ 

The others looked at him with great respect 
but cynicism. Clearly he had great authority. 
He was a very young man. His red hair was 
the only colour about him. They say Italians 
with red hair are descendants of the Normans. 

One of the soldiers said: ‘‘ Signor Tenente, 
we are anti-fascists. But we have nothing, 
nothing. No food, no clothes, no weapons, 
nothing. All we want is to get back to Italy.” 

““Ah! Italy is beautiful!’ another said, 
with longing like a child’s. 

“Tell us more about Italy !” they said to 
me. J did not know what to answer. 

“* Oh, it is very fine,” I said. 

““TIn Italy,” said the officer with red hair, 
‘ there will be very much to be done.” 

“* Yes,” I said, eager to clutch at any not- 
too-harsh generality. I gave them some more 
cigarettes. 

Someone shouted from the ferry and they 
began getting their few belongings together, 
began to move on. They moved with extra- 
ordinary hopelessness. Their clothes were 
incredibly worn and ragged. They were all 
thin and nearly all unshaven. They picked 
themselves up and began to move slowly down 
the bank towards the ferry. 

They all said good-bye and thanked me 
for the cigarettes. 

The young officer shook hands. We watched 
the men walking down the muddy bank. 

“© Where are you from ? ” I asked. 

*“*From Milan,” he said. And he repeated, 
““ In Italy there will be very much to be done.”’ 

Then as he turned to go down the bank 
he said, “‘It is necessary to change men’s 
minds.” ; 

** That is very hard,” I said. 

“It is possible if you go the right way 
about it.” 

I could not answer and only felt, deep in 
me, ashamed. 


The bedraggled troops were making their 
way across the river now. The Garibaldi 
Division was moving up again into the 
mountains. You could see a line of figures 
from the other side of the ferry, on towards 
the hills where the Germans were. The line 
moved very, very slowly. 

I didn’t see them again; but I shall not 
forget the young Italian with red hair, the 
Norman, and his affirmation. 


Where to hear 


THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


in july 


Date Town Hall Time Conductor Soloists 
oyal Albert Hall 2.30 Karl Rankl Ivy Gitlis 

ee ; eee Rosa Albert Hall 7.0 Charles Munch ees Neveu 
» 27 Nottingham Albert Hall 6.30 Sir Thomas Beecham = 
,» 28 Boston St. Boltolph’s Church 3.0 Sir Thomas Beecham = 

: 29 Wisbech Empire Cinema 2.30 .Dr. Heinz Unger Eileen Joyce 
- 30 Watford Town Hall 6.45 Sir Thomas Beecham —— 
"31 Leicester © De Montfort Hall 645 Dr. Heinz Unger — 


On July 2nd the L.P.O. will be recording with Sir Thomas Beecham. 
From July 4th to 25th the Orchestra will be on holiday. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Musical Culture, Ltd.) 53 Welbeck St., W.! 


Welbeck 1258 
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Fifty Years of Picture 


Post-Card Art 


by Richard Carline 


HANGES IN TASTE AND SOCIAL OUTLOOK 
( are so gradual that one sometimes re- 
ceives quite a shock on looking back. 
‘This is one’s experience when reviewing the 
past half-century of picture post-cards with 
their continuous reflection of peoples’ taste. 

To many of us nowadays the post-card— 
meaning the specially designed card—merits 
about the same artistic reputation as the 
chocolate-box cover; it must, therefore, be a 
matter ofsurprise that the publishing of picture 
post-cards was formerly considered a great step 
in promoting art appreciation. 

Although the post-card has had to cater 
mainly for the class of person who is in a 
position to take holidays and who is used to 
writing, nevertheless, owing to its low price and 
mass production it has been the means of in- 
troducing pictorial design and colour to the 
greater part of the world’s population. Among 
the many cards which are lacking in taste or 
good design, one picks up here and there aston- 
ishing examples of composition, colour, humour 
and originality. Although these qualities may 
have been achieved unconsciously, they show 
the possibilities of the picture post-card for 
conveying art to the mass of people. 

We have no need to search very far back for 
the post-card’s antecedents. During the early 
part of the nineteenth century, notepaper was 
embellished with engraved “‘ views.”’ Victor- 
ians appreciated that in writing of one’s doings 
or whereabouts a picture could give one a wel- 
come start. The “‘ letter-view ” was the pre- 
cursor of the post-card “‘ view,”’ which is used 
to-day in much the same way. A further step 
was taken by Mr. John Valentine, founder of 
the famous Dundee firm, who, in 1846, began 
publishing pictorial envelopes on themes such 
as the abolition of slavery. The anniverary or 
greetings type of post-card is undoubtedly 
descended from the Victorian ‘* valentine.” 

Although the picture post-card did not get 
fully under way until the 1890’s it had made 
several earlier appearances. ‘The first post- 
card with a picture on it is said to have been 
posted at Basle in 1865. But the first publica- 
tion of post-cards was in the war of 1870, when 
a French stationer, by name Besnardeau, 


Lady into Mermaid (French) 


issued, for the benefit of Breton soldiers en- 
camped near him, a series of cards decorated 
with cannon, flags etc. The first “* view-card”’ 
was of Lake Garda, published in 1885 by Cezare 
Bertanza, who claimed thereby to be father of 
the picture post-card. At all events picture 
post-cards were on sale in the great Paris 
exhibition of 1889. 

The actual invention consisted of little more 
than the reproduction of a picture on a stiff card 
such as had been allowed through the post 
since about 1869. It was, however, epoch- 
making in its effect. Although the use of post- 
cards for correspondence was frowned on by 
the ‘‘ best people,” it promoted a change in 
letter-writing style, the long-winded phrase- 
ology of Victorian letters gradually giving way 
in favour of short messages. As late as 1900, 
G. R. Sims was lamenting in The Referee that 
post-cards ‘* were utterly destructive of style 
and gave absolutely no play to the emotions.” 


The part which post-cards played in people’s 
excursions and holidays was also striking. 
Here again we quote G. R. Sims’s impressions 
in Germany: ‘‘ Directly we arrived at the 
Summit, everbody made a rush for the picture 
post-cards. Five minutes afterwards every 
one was writing away for dear life. Nobody 
troubled about the glorious view.” 

Post-card publication had a long start on the 
Continent, particularly in Germany, where, 
during the last years of the century, an average 
of 80 million cards was being produced annu- 
ally, mostly by collotype or photo-lithography. 
In Great Britain, Post Office restrictions 
prevented competition. It was not until 1894 
that the Government relinquished its monopoly 
in printing post-cards;even then the size was not 
allowed to exceed 44 inches by 34. Messrs. 
George Stewart began publishing in Edin- 
burgh in 1894, followed by Messrs. Blum and 
Degen and other firms, but some, like Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck, held back until November 
1898, when the Post Office at last allowed the 
normal continental size of 54 inches by 34 to be 
used. 

Direct photographic printing opened new 
possibilities. Its first use for post-cards is 
claimed by the firm of Raphael Tuck. The 
Tuck family were playing cricket on the sands 
at Filey, near Scarborough, in 1890, and Mr. 
Frederick Corkett, a photographer friend, 
happened to take a snapshot of them. Later 
on it occurred to Sir Adolf Tuck to have this 
printed asa post-card, and Mr. Corkett became 
manager of the firrn’s post-card department. 

By the end of the century, the popularity of 
post-cards was world-wide. Over 600 million 
passed through the post in one year in Ger- 
many. By 1907 the number was nearly 
doubled, the total throughout the world 
amounting to over 7,000 million. Newspapers 
prophesied that England would be buried 
under post-cards within ten years. 

This immense circulation came from the 
collecting craze. Messrs. Raphael Tuck 
launched, in the columns of The Picture Post-. 
card, a series of mammoth competitions with 
prizes totalling £5,000. To gain a first prize 
of £100, one lady is said to have amassed over 
25,000 different Tuck’s cards, each sent through 
the post. Post-cards were also used for decorat- 
ing tables, firescreens and other inappropriate 
object>. According to G. R. Sims, post-cards 
had to be posted from the place illustrated, in 
order to be of value to a collector. He ob- 
served, during a trip down the Rhine, that at 
each stopping-place a waiter was sent ashore 
with a large consignment of cards for the post. 
He was astonished to learn that the bundle 
mostly consisted of cards addressed by pass- 
engers to themselves. This was done to secure 
the appropriate postmark. 


Children on the Tiles 
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Variation of the original “‘view-card” 


Macabre Fantasy 


Picture post-cards were not originally in- 
tended to take much writing. Until 1902 
nothing other than the address was allowed on 
the postage side. The picture side therefore was 
usually designed with a space for writing a 
brief message. How best to do so was quite a 
problem. Readers of The Picture Post-card were 
advised by Mrs. Montague Fowler, fresh from 
her experience during a tour in Egypt, to try 
the following :— 

“Arrived here safely: Charming 

scenery (see view above.) M.F.” 

No such economy of effort however, per- 
turbed the Norwegian gentleman who, after 
four years of patient trial, succeeded at the age 
of 85 in copying out a novel of 40,000 words on 
to one post-card ! 

The fact that the average person’s thought 
processes are often stereotyped encouraged 
publishers to incorporate a message in the 
design, sometimes by handwriting in facsimile. 
Tuck’s “‘ Write away ”’ series, which appeared 
in 1902, would start you off with a suitable 
phrase, such as, ‘* I am afraid I am to blame,” 
** In haste for the post,” or ‘“ May you be the 
recipient of,” etc. 

Design and choice of subject had also to play 
their part in conveying a message. This tended 
to promote the use of symbols, almost to the 
extent of creating a pictorial language peculiar 


to post-cards. One finds hearts, anchors, 
pigeons, keys, clover etc. Symbols are usually 
introduced into a realistic setting. For 


example, a French post-card suitable for en- 
couraging a gentleman of weak resolution, 
shows a lady seated on a pair of steps in front 
of a heart, with her lover, bouquet in hand, 
encountering a sign-post which significantly 
indicates the road to the church. Among an 
endless variety of interpretations of this theme 
are to be found lovers—never omitting the 
bouquet—in boats, clouds, birds-nests, flowers 
etc. 

Particularly successful were Joseph Bam- 
forth’s ‘‘ Live model ” photo series, each illus- 
trating the verse of a popular song. The post- 
card’s value in driving a message home seems 
to have been appreciated by the French 
philanthropist who published half a million 
cards illustrating the evils of drunkeness, his 
most successful subjects being “‘ The drunk- 
ards’ Doom ” and “‘ Death in the Bottle.” 

During the nineties, post-cards were practic- 
ally confined to views. Their somewhat 
prosaic appearance was modified by means of 
a decorative lay-out, border designs, and novel 
methods of presentation such as a background 
of clover-leaf. Cards designed to commemo- 
rate events, coronations etc. did not appear 
until the time of the Boer War. Although 
post cards for Christmas, Easter or other 
anniversaries made an earlier appearance in 


Sentiment (English) 


The Shrew (French) 


Germany, the first British ones were Messrs. 
‘Luck’s series for Christmas 1902, 

Humourous subjects were first introduced at 
the beginning of the century with the drawings 
of the famous German artist “* Cynicus,’? who 
published his work in England and employed 
a large staff of girls to do the touching up and 
colouring. Motoring was a favourite subject 
for humour, as in Messrs. Valentine’s series 
** Adventures of motoring,” or in those by Lance 
Thackeray for Messrs. Tuck. In an admirable 
survey in “‘ The Stationer ” of January 1938, 
Mr. John Allan tells us that Messrs. Millar and 
Lang’s popular absurdity showing a family in 
one bed, entitled ‘‘ When Father says turn,” 
owed its phenomenal success partly to its 
political parallel in the behaviour of contem- 
porary politicians. 

Many famous illustrators and poster design- 
ers like Mucha, Raphael Kirchner, and George 
Dana Gibson made designs for post-cards, at 
first generally reproduced by chromo-litho- 
graphy and later on by three-colour process. 


Humour (English) 


ite Kirchner Git 


Mythological 


(German-made. 


Tinselled 


Kirchner exploited the Japanese motif, then 
much in vogue, for his admirable expressions 
of feminine charm, which later culminated in 
the “* Kirchner girl ”’ of last war- fame. 

The efforts of publishers and designers to 
truly reflect popular taste and needs sometimes 
prompted results which were technically and 
aestheiically in advance of what was being 
done in other fields of art. For example the 
‘* photo-montage ’’ technique of combining 
several different photographs to form one 
composition or superimposing a photograph 
on a drawn background in order to obtain the 
maximum effect of reality, is found in post-cards 
as far back as 45 years ago. Let us examine 
one which appears at first sight to be an 
example of surrealism, but no! It is simply 
a post-card, of French publication about 1900, 
consisting of a photograph of a woman’s head 
and shoulders superimposed on a drawing of a 
clover-leaf, which ingeniously provides the 
lady with four wings, while the addition of a 
fish’s tail reveals her as a mermaid. The 
design is a striking mixture of reality and fan- 
tasy. Another design, which similarly com- 
bines photography with drawing, shows an 
amazing assembly of naked children and a 
couple of cats on a roof. (See page 8) 

The publishing of post-cards has been fortu- 
nate in having no purists to encompass it with 
aesthetic rules. _ Where it was found that an 
amusing effect of reality was obtainable by 
affixing cloth, hair, pieces of postage-stamps, 
or glass eyes to the surface of the post-card, the 
only check arose from the increased cost of 
hand-work. No such freedom of material was 
practicable in any other field of graphic art. 
Powdered tinsel was particularly used for 
“* jewelled post cards,’”’ chiefly as a means of 
giving an effect of illumination to a view or 
richness to a dress. Publishers were often 
apologetic over such novelties. When Mr. 
Ettlinger produced his “‘ musical cards,”’ which 
were provided with an apparatus for giving a 
squeak, he justified them on the grounds that 
there was no other way to call attention to his 
more serious line in “ views.” 

Hitherto post-card designing has been re- 
garded by publishers as a job for either the 
humourous or magazine type of illustrator or 
the watercolour painter. One misses the use 
of good graphic design and lettering, as was 
seen in the propaganda postcards issued by the 
Spanish Republican Government. Nor do we 
see in this country work by artists in photo- 
graphy of comparable quality with that of 
contemporary Mexican post-cards. Much as 
some of us might miss the pleasure of now and 
then picking up a delightful example of uncon- 
scious popular art, the sacrifice would be well 
repaid if the publishing of post-cards could be- 
come again, as it began, a means of bringing 
art appreciation to the people. 
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Eisenstein’s Ivan the Terrible 


by Ivor Montagu 


ISENSTEIN IS A GREAT ARTIST. A GENIUS OF 
E his stature is rare. The cinema, which 
has known few artists of memorable 
status, must count him one of its treasures. His 
previous works have influenced men’s thinking 
and feeling far outside the boundaries of his 
country. They have opened up methods and 
possibilities of deeply influencing audiences, 
methods which have boundlessly enriched the 
expressiveness of the contemporary cinema. 

All this has been attained with only five 
completed pictures in twenty years. Hence 
the significance that must attach to a new work 
of his. And the fact that whilst the destinies of 
mankind and the fate of his country were trem- 
bling in the balance, Eisenstein was able to 
devote three years to preparing and filming the 
first part only of this new picture, has naturally 
heightened expectation. 

I recall the circumstances surrounding the 
appearance of this new film in order to account 
for, and to discount, a sense of disappointment 
which may be felt by many. For Juan the 
Terrible is no giant spectacle, no Potemkin or 
October or Nevsky translated into terms of 
modern application; its struggle is essentially 
spiritual, its theme political—the birth of 
Russia in the cramped, though glowing, setting 
of the Renaissance. 

To understand what Eisenstein is getting at 
in this film—and there is no more barren form 
of criticism than to complain that a work of art 
is not something that the author clearly never 
intended it should be—we must make an excur- 
sion into Russian history. 

Ivan IV of Muscovy, Ivan the Terrible, has 
been a byword for horror to many generations. 
Tradition represents him as a monster, his 
cronies as sadists of the Himmler or Kramer 
type, his oprichnika (his private army of ‘‘near 
ones’’), as a gang for indulging the Tsar’s per- 
sonal greed and lust for vengeance. So Ivan is 
painted by many historians and ‘‘ historical ”’ 
novelists. This was the Ivan shown in Yuri 
Tarich’s silent picture—an ornament of the 
early Soviet screen, The Serf’s Wings. 

Eisenstein has set out to show a quite 
different Ivan, and his progressive role in the 
growth, unification and life of Russia. For this 
aspect of Ivan there is the fullest historical 
warrant. The progressive role often played 
by the monarchy in pre-capitalist society, in 
gowing alongside the conception of the nation 
aiid national weal as opposed to localisms, is 
well understood. The foundation of such 
localisms rested in feudalism, and the protect- 
ion of developing social forces, merchants and 
craftsmen, was often linked with the struggle 
of the monarch to establish a nationallaw and 
limit the overweening authority of barons. 


While localism in Russia had not quite the 
same origin as in Western Europe, the centri- 
fugal tendencies there were perhaps even more 
powerful. For though Russian monarchs were 
frequently wise and successful rulers, the sys- 
tem of inheritance they adhered to disrupted 
Russian society and for centuries delayed the 
development of Russia as a nation, 

Ivan IV took up the task of uniting the 
Russian lands where it had been left by his 
grandfather Ivan III, who had collected them 
together and finally thrown off the Mongol 
yoke. But this unity could be no more than 
formal without the breaking of the power of 
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the proud and independent boyars, whose 
claims and ambitions made them natural 
and treacherous allies (quislings) of all the 
hostile influences on Russia’s borders and un- 
bending foes of all Ivan’s efforts at centripetal 
organisation, setting up a standing army and 
the like. 

There is also an irresistible case for debunk- 
ing the legend of Ivan as being personally a 
monster. Discriminating historians have long 
noted that, with the exception of some few 
travel notes by English ambassadors, allcontem- 
porary accounts of Ivan were written precisely 
by the enemies we have mentioned and by 
Catholic historians who regarded the Poles, 
Hungarians and Teutons as, in varying sort, 
crusaders against the Orthodox heresy. And 
the contemporary Russian chronicles were writ- 
ten precisely for the boyars who saw in all that 
Ivan did and stood for, the work of the fiend 
and who themselves, their families and possess- 
ions, suffered bitterly from him. It is signifi- 
cant that the Ivan of folklore and folk rhyme 
is far from being the cruel sadist of the Chron- 
icles, but is rather a whimsical and cunning 
defender of the people against the exactions 
of the boyars. 

And his reputed brutality also has to be 
considered in historical perspective. Ivan the 
Terrible was a contemporary of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in whose reign political rivals and 
religious opponents, in England as in Western 
Europe generally, were executed and/or muti- 
lated with horrible refinements of cruelty. If 
English literature instead of coming to flower 
in the period of Henry VIII’s Protestant 
daughter, had left the field to histories written 
by Catholics or by commoners contemporary 
with him, we should doubtless find Henry, 


too, remembered as a monster and not as 
bluff King Hal. 


The film Peter the Great depicted that other 
great progressive monarch in his all-round 
humanity, a figure of many-sided vigour and 
lustiness. Eisenstein’s film does not depict 
human figures. three-dimensionally in this 
way. The characters of the drama are ether- 
ealised incarnations illustrating the political 
realities and conflicts of the day. 

It should be unnecessary to say that a film 
which is the product of three years work and 
care by Eisenstein is a great work of art. But 
it is desirable to analyse and define its style, 
the more so since it will not be to everyone’s 
taste. 

An Englishman who saw the film in Moscow 
has written acutely that Eisenstein’s dramatic 
architectonics are not those of Shakespeare but 
of Milton. To us, of course, Shakespeare’s is 
the more theatrically fruitful and familiar 
tradition, wherein the dramatic development 
springs from character and follows laws of self- 
logic; the Miltonic epic subordinates character 
and episode to personification of the theme. 

Further, Eisenstein, in his studies of aesthe- 
tics, has made no secret of the fact that Shakes- 
peare is much less congenial to him than Ben 
Jonson. This might have been inferred from 
Ivan the Terrible, where the characters are not 
creations of life, but embodiments of passions, 
of feelings. 

Prince Andrew Kurbsky, as portrayed by 
Nazanov, is a tense bundle of jealousy, envy, 
weakness and treason—his passions are on the 


scale of Iago; he is not and is not meant to be, 
a human being like Iago. Ivan himself is 
possessed with an intensity of consciousness of 
his mission beyond the human. His aunt 
Euphrosynia, mother of the weakling Vladimir 
whom she wishes to place on the throne less 
from maternal pride than to save the authority 
of the boyar order, is sculpted as prideful and 
unbending as an image of brass... 


We have often seen in film, language or set- 
ting that can be described as ‘‘ period.” Here 
we have a conception of characterisation fitted 
to the period of the subject. These are figures 
from the tradition (transcended in degree of 
humanism, as all was transcended, by Shake- 
epeare) of the fiery, nervous literarv culture of 
the Renaissance. They are figures of Morality, 
adapted into History. 


Eisenstein’s films are always episodic. The 
construction here falls into quite discrete 
episodes. First, the coronation, where the 
Tsar delivers his challenge openly to the boyars 
and the foreign ambassadors. Second, the 
Tsar’s wedding, when the boyar opposition 
begins its intrigues by inciting a riot, and the 
threat from the Khan of Kazan,. Third, the 
seige of Kazan (celebrated in the Monk’s Song 
at the Inn in Boris Godounov) with a growing 
of the tension between Ivan and Kurbsky. 
Fourth, the Tsar’s sudden illness on his return 
from Kazan and the refusal of the whole Court 
to kiss the ‘‘ cross of fealty ’’ to his infant son as 
successor, their preference for Vladimir. Fifth, 
the plots of the boyars; they strike at Ivan 
through his wife, on whom he has come to 
depend in his isolation. Sixth, the Tsar, 
weighed down by treachery and desertion, 
mourning at his wife’s bier. He resolves to 
leave Moscow and surround himself with an 
‘* iron ring ”’ of faithful commons, not to return 
unless petitioned by the people. Lastly the 
procession of the people and the heartening 
of Ivan’s spirit and purpose. 

This is the subject matter of Part One, twelve 
reels long, which is all that is so far available. 
The script of the second part is finished and 
its production is in progress. 

Again, since this is a work by Eisenstein, it 
should be unnecessary to emphasise that the 
whole film is a work of immense pictorial 
beauty, not just formal beauty but significant 
beauty. The wealth of music and pictorial 
forms, the patterns of rich robes, the images of 
painting and architecture, give the impression 
of a civilisation descended from Byzantium, 
no less rich than that which the West inherited 
from Rome, 


This is a triumph ofart direction and of musi- 


cal composition. Prokofiev’s music, far less 


obviously than in Nevsky but even more integ- 
rally, sustains the picture. For the first time in 
Eisenstein’s career, the photography is not all 
by Tisse. The interiors are photographed by 
Moskvin. Tisse has done the exteriors, and 
in the terminal scene, when the people come in 
pilgrimage to the monastery to which the Tsar 
has withdrawn, he contrives two shots whose 
depth of focus must constitute them epoch- 
making masterpieces of camera-craft. 

Licensed by his subject, Eisenstein has 
plunged into lavish delineation of church 
ceremonial, a realm that has always fascinated 
him, But he has never allowed himself to be 
diverted by it for its own sake. The phrases 
and intonation of the prayers, the procedure 
of the ritual, are closely knit into the drama of 
the theme. 

Students of Eisenstein’s methods will recall 
one of the heated points of controversy that 
raged round his film Bezhin Meadow, produc- 
tion of which was abandoned and which gave 
rise to sharp criticism of its director for formal- 
ism, in 1937. In this film he told the story of 
a village boy, a Pioneer, murdered by his 


parents for his active support of collectivisation, 
which they opposed. Eisenstein, whose choice 
of pictorial forms is constantly motivated by 
selections of affective agents to operate on the 
unconscious of the spectator, selected for the 
chief part a boy whose hair was specially 
bleached, counting on the fair radiance that 
surrounded his face in close-up to evoke the 
positive associations linked with the conception 
of a martyr’s halo. 

The father was depicted with shaggy black 
mane and bushy black beard, an Old Testa- 
ment figure. As he bent above the son he had 
wounded, their dialogue was almost biblical in 
its phraseology, deriving astrength from uncon- 
scious association in the spectator with the 
sacrifice of Isaac offered by Abraham. 

The conception and force of the scene were 
brilliant, but critics rightly pointed to it as a 
distortion of the content for the sake of the 
form, an over-simplification; for relationships 
in the village during the struggle for collecti- 
visation were certainly more complex than, 
and not exactly co-incident with, those be- 
tween Isaac and Abraham. 

We have in Jvan an exceedingly interesting 
similar (but more justifiable because of coinci- 
dence of period) use of pictorial formulation of 
a character’s mask for the sake of unconscious 
““ affect”. The Tsar’s physiognomy, the post- 
ures of his long body and white gown in the 
scene of his anguish at the desertion of his 
associates while he lies on his sick-bed, have 
clearly been composed in deep indebtedness 
to the agony of the El Greco Christ. 

There are many images and compositions, 
both pictorial and dramatic, stamped as from 
this particular director: the heads of the 
ambassadors, cut off on immense circular ruffs 
at the bottom of the frame as though axed, or 
lying like ripe fruits on a plate, suddenly turn- 
ing; the vulture eye of the Tsar, suspicious and 
watchful, emerging above its scrawny neck to 
peer from beneath the Holy Book placed ritu- 
ally above his features when he is thought at 
the point of death; the terrifying drama 
(heightened by Prokofiev) of the murder of the 
‘Tsarina Anastasia—the harassed and frantic 
‘Tsar, darting to and fro to find a refreshing 
draught for his beloved spouse who has fainted, 
comes upon the poisoned cup which has been 
placed in his path by Euphrosynia, so that he 
himself takes it to Anastasia and forces it upon 
her, thus killing by his own hand the being he 
cherished most. 

Much of the acting is of the highest order. 
Cherkasov adds Ivan to his already remarkable 
and astonishingly varied gallery of portraits. 
By inner rather than outward means he trans- 
forms his mask to an extraordinary candid 
youthfulness in the opening scenes, thencefor- 

- -ward growing inmajestyand firmness as the out- 
rages of fortune assail him, finally discovering 
in support from the people the courage to sur- 
vive the wavering of the spirit entailed by dis- 
aster. There are other performances which etch 
themselves in the attention. But it cannot be 
said that all the rendering is successful. The 
greatest single weakness is the casting of 
Anastasia. The actress chosen is Tselikovskaya 
whose fresh charm and voice are familiar to 
English spectators from Spring Song. But she 
plays the Tsarina like a naive musical comedy 
‘actress bewildered by the greatness thrust 
‘upon her. 

The playwright Vishnevsky, author of the 
‘scenario of We from Kronstadt, one of the most 
‘vigorously patriotic of Soviet writers, intolerant 
.of pretentiousness and shams, acclaims Jvan the 
Terrible as ‘‘ a fresh great victory of the Soviet 
.cinema,”’ as ‘‘ a great Russian historical theme 
resolved with truth and boldness.” ; 

I think there are many in countries outside 
Russia who may not appreciate its full quality, 
sin part because the style is not familiar to us 


in the cinema, and also because the major 
profundities so beautifully and excitingly rend- 
ered depend on a knowledge of historical prob- 
lems quite unfamiliar to us. 

This must not be assumed to be a demerit 
in the film; it may be no more than an untime- 
liness for us. For the Soviet audience for which 
the film is designed, the theme is as immensely 
exalting and as all-absorbing for the present 
day as, in their day were Eisenstein’s earlier 
themes—militant working-class action, revolt, 
the triumph of the Revolution, the struggle for 
collectivisation, the defence of the native 
land. 

The theme is set right at the start, in the 
recurring conversation between the cynical 
ambassadors—the one who declares, as Ivan 
crowns himself Tsar of all the Russias instead 
of Grand Prince of Muscovy; “Europe will 
never recognise him!” and the one who 
answers: “‘If he’s strong, they’ll recognise 
him all right!’ The picture fits in 
with the passionate desire of the Soviet people, 
conscious of the mission that their strength 
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enabled them to fulfil for the world of civilisa- 
tion between 1941 and 1945, to go on being 
strong so as to fulfil this destiny. 

If, for lack of universal appeal, we hesitate 
to use the term masterpiece, we must yet 
recognise this picture as a most impressive 
tour de force. It is not at all a period pastiche 
—the interpretation given would have been 
impossible to an artist of the time and must 
indeed have been largely imperceptible to the 
protagonists of the events. It is wholly modern 
and would have beea impossible without Marx- 
ism. But the ‘‘ form ”’ in which this twentieth- 
century conception has been embodied and 
dramatised and turned to art is essentially that 
of its period cultural setting. The characters 
are not the all-sided rendering of human 
reality in its contemporary environment which 
we most usually associate with Socialist 
Realism, They incarnate one aspect of reality, 
analysed out and rarefied, a truth unveiled for 
us by modern science, patterned back into 
the shape and style of the dramatic culture of 
the pre-Shakespearean Renaissance. 


To Start you Talking—about Radio 


y Carol Martin 


~ 


HERE IS AN ASTONISHING LACK OF INTELLI- 
"Tecm literature on the subject of British 

broadcasting: most of the books seem to be 
personal accounts of life within the B.B.C. 
which, while entertaining to those who have 
some aquaintance with the personalities con- 
cerned, throw little or no light on the vital 
business of broadcasting. Yet British broad- 
casting has been in existence for just under a 
quarter of a century—quite long enough for 
some of the results which have been arrived at 
empirically to be recorded and examined 
critically. 

There is no better way of achieving this 
object than to publish, with adequate docu- 
mentation and comment, books dealing with 
programmes which have made their mark 
with the public. Jo Start You Talking’ is a 
model of its kind and should set an example 
for others to follow. 

Charles Madge’s Introduction is an admir- 
able statement of the history and significance 
of these programmes; the second and third sec- 
tions are contributions by the editor and pro- 
ducer who describe the way in which To 
Start You Talking reached the listener. To 
the person interested in the development of 
broadcasting technique these last two sections 
are worth a careful study. The scripts them- 
selves have been well selected to show the 
broad and realistic scope of the series; and 
finally Inez Madge’s account of the listening 
groups’ reactions to the broadcasts, is a well 
documented proof of the assertions made by 
Charles Madge in estimating the significance 
of the series. 

The programme To Start You Talking 
was not the result of a few tired B.B.C. workers 
sitting in conference and asking: ‘* What can 
we give them now?” It was evolved in 
response to a definite demand readily recognis- 
ed by the Schools Department, whose mainstay 
is, as it should be, adequate contact with young 
people and with those responsible for their 
education. It is important to remember that 
the essence of good broadcasting is direction 
by people who can both estimate correctly the 
existing demands of their audience and who 
have also a clear policy regarding the way in 
which they wish broadcasting to develop’ 


Under the guidance of Hilda Matheson, 
an enlightened and outstandingly talented 
woman with what is usually described as 
** vision,”’ B.B.C. talks were both stimulating 
and progressive in outlook. The effects of her 
policy continued for a short time after her 
resignation—but the ‘‘ Safety First’? mood 
inculcated by the return of the National 
Government in 1931 gradually stifled the 
adventurous spirit which had produced such 
outstanding series as The Web of Thought 
and Action and This Changing World. As 
the ‘‘ thirties wore on,’’ the B.B.C. failed in- 
creasingly to measure up to the issues of that 
critical period. 

As Mary Agnes Hamilton, one of the Board 
of Governors for that period, has written, B.B.C. 
policy during those years was: ‘‘ vague, timid, 
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thoroughly negative.’”? And, she points out: 
‘For this negativism, which meant that 
programmes, by and large, were inveterately 
second rate, the Board must carry its share of 
responsibility. Policy was our concern. We 
ought to have given it a positive direction. We 
did not. The policy actually pursued was 
evasive.... What it (the Board) did do was 
faithfully to reflect a quite general outlook.”’ 
These are words worth remembering when 
we consider broadcasting, because they express 
the relation, too often forgotten, between 
political power and the microphone. If those 
in power are reactionary and escapist, broad- 
casting will inevitably follow suit unless the 
Board is sufficiently strong minded to pursue 
an independent line of policy. But as the 
Board is appointed on the recommendation 
of the Government of the day this is unlikely. 
It remains therefore for the courageous-minded 
among the B.B.C. Directorate to do their best 
in the face of great difficulties. 

The B.B.C. Schools Department, who are 
responsible for To Start You Talking, are an 
example of direction by such a courageous- 
minded person—Miss Mary Somerville. The 
B.B.C. educational broadcasts are admitted 
by most people to be of an extremely high 
standard. They blazed a trail for the rest of 
the world and they have maintained the in- 
tegrity and the technical excellence for which 
they first became well known. The reason for 
this is quite simple. Schools Broadcasts have 
got a policy and a definite audience. Just as, 
during the war, the B.B.C. European Broad- 
casts had a policy. From a constructive policy 
and a well defined audience, given enough 
man-power and enough money, good broad- 
casting inevitably follows. 

In consultation with Local Educational 
Authorities, B.B.C. Schools broadcasts are 
planned and executed to cover the ground in 
which broadcasting can be of most use. 
Reaction to the programmes is reported and 
acted upon. With the simple aims of being 
informative, stimulating and readily compre- 
hensible, techniques have been evolved which 
might well be applied to programmes for adult 
audiences. That the adult audience does not 
differ appreciably from the ‘‘ fourteen to 
eighteen’ group is proved by the fact that 
nearly four million adults listen regularly to 
To Start You Talking. © 

This programme was created in response 
to a definite demand from young people. It 
had become clear, as far back as 1937, that 
there was a widely felt need among young 
people in youth groups, evening institutes and 
so on, for a programme of special interest to 
them; in which their problems would get an 
airing and in which they themselves could take 
part. A trial series of programmes called the 
Under Twenty Club was the first result of the 
initial field studies made by Miss Somerville 
and her assistants. This ended with a discuss- 
ion by some of the young people on the series 
as a whole. From the extract printed in 
Charles Madge’s introduction, it is clear that 
the producers were faced with two distinct 
demands; the first for expert knowledge and 
facts; the second, for the views of young people 
representing the audience themselves. 

That discussion took place in 1939. Between 
then and the spring of 1944 constant experi- 
ment went on. Various techniques were 
followed with more or less success; reaction 


was carefully noted and, finally, in spring 1944- 
the second series of To Start You Talking pro- 
grammes (with which this book is mainly 
concerned) were broadcast. The very names: 
of the seven scripts printed here are evidence 
of the realism of the series. Only one Living 
Room— When Should We be treated as Grown Ufr 
—Money to Burn—Wilful Damage—Scrounging 
and Stealing—All out for a Good Time—Learning 
About Sex. As Charles Madge points out, 
nothing befogs the mind so much as a general 
feeling that ‘‘ there is a lot to be said on both 
sides” and ‘‘ too much adult education ends: 
on this plane of confused theory.” 


None of the seven broadcasts printed here 


can have had this effect. In the section con- 
tributed by the programme editor A. W. 
Coysh, the way in which these pitfalls were 
realised and avoided is clearly shown. One 
point Mr. Coysh makes might be remembered 
with advantage by the B.B.C. Talks Depart- 
ment: ‘* Free discussion usually results in the 
following of so many ‘ red herrings’ that it is 
uneconomic in the extreme.’ If there are: 
two technical qualities, more than others, 
which distinguish To Start You Talking from. 
the usual fare provided for adults they are the 
extreme economy and simplicity of the pro- 
gramme. Only twenty minutes in length, it 
succeeds in focussing the attention on some 
problem, giving the salient facts as background 
information and pointing clearly to certain 
questions for future discussion by the listeners. 

This has not been achieved without a. 
rationalisation of work by those responsible 
for the presentation of the programme. Mr. 
Coysh points out that this is ‘‘ the job of a 
working unit;” and indeed it is, or should be, 
obvious that such programmes need the whole- 
hearted co-operation of a number of people 
with a common enthusiasm for what they are 
doing. The initial enthusiasm of the team in this. 
instance must have been continually whetted 
by the scope of their brief. They had some 
solid assets to begin with. One was their own 
and their colleagues’ accumulated experience 
of presenting material in a palatable form. 
Another was the lack of any vagueness or 
impractability among the young people with 
whom they were dealing. Both must have 
been of inestimable help in meeting the 
demands for economy and clarity. 

The first technical problem was to present 
the subject for discussion in a form which 
would capture the imagination. Here the 
excellent dramatic work already done by 
Schools Department must have been a good 
guide; in a number of cases it was decided to 
have a dramatised scene presenting the prob- 
lem. The length of this is usually about five 
to six minutes and those printed here are ex- 
tremely vital and imaginative pieces of script- 
writing. Would-be-playwrights might do well! 
to study them and persuade local discussion 
groups to adopt this method of having a cur- 
tain-raiser to their discussions. It would kill 
several birds with one stone; those who aspire 
to writing for the stage would have something 
with immediate practical application on which 
to try out their talent; amateur acting would 
be given a chance and the discussion groups 
would get an often badly needed fillip. 

Reading through these scripts one is struck 
by the remarkable spontaneity of the comment 
and views expressed by these young people. 
Such spontaneity can only be achieved by the 


method adopted by the programme editor 
of having a complete record made of the 
original discussion. This is then edited, and 
the editing must be a very skilful job; the 
problem is to keep the whole essence of the 
‘original discussion and yet to fit the edited 
version into fifteen minutes or so. In addition 
ithe characters must be clear to the listener and 
remarks revealing the individuality of the 
‘speakers are of great importance in achieving 
this. Then the producer must take over the 
job of getting the young people to read from 
their scripts as if they were saying their words 
for the first time. 

How successfully this can be done is shown 
by an instance related by Mr. Coysh. In an 
‘original discussion on equal pay for equal 
for work a girl called Olive felt very 
passionate about the injustice done to 
‘women by unequal pay, and one or two 
interjections by a boy named Harry got 
her nettled. These passages were incorpor- 
ated in the final script. When the programme 
‘was over she said: ‘‘ You know, I really got 
annoyed with Harry again!” This, and 
many other such instances, are proof that 
with sufficient imagination and hard work a 
scripted discussion can rival the usual spon- 
taneous article. And being far more economic 
an its use of time, it is also more listenable. 

In fifteen minutes Only One Living Room 
produced more valid comment on the diffi- 
culties arising from shortage of living space 
and human incompatibility than the present 
‘writer has had the good fortune to hearin any 
programme designed for adults. Any number 
of points emerged in most lively debate—all 
resulting from actual experience cf such con- 
ditions and from reactions to a most skilful 
dramatic scene preced’:g the discussion. 


‘Then Learning About Sex was the boldest and 
most sincere discussion the 8.B.C. has given 
jn several years. 


fy 


One question adults might well consider 
is whether the B.B.C. departments catering 
for them have such an adequate ‘‘ scouting ” 
system as has evidently been used for this 
programme. It is unlikely that the parents of 
these children are all incapable of expressing 
themselves. Yet when we do hear the “‘ voice 
of the working class,’ does it ever have the 
same authentic flavour as evidenced in these 
scripts? Again, it is to be hoped that these 
young people are not going to be lost sight of 
by the B.B.C. Some of them are obviously 
potential ‘‘ regulars” in broadcasting and 
a few, at any rate, should find their way 
into the job of programme making. This last 
point raises the whole question of opportuni- 
ties in British broadcasting, a question which 
lies outside the scope of this article but which 
is one needing very serious consideration. 

Such series as Jo Start You Talking show 
-what can be done when people with social 
conscience, imagination and resource are 
allowed to use the ether properly. But such 
programmes should not be, as they are at the 
‘moment, honourable exceptions—twenty 
‘minute oases in a whole week of broadcasting 
which so often fails to measure up to its 
tremendous responsibility of reflecting and 
shaping public opinion. 


The Ballet Rambert 


by Ernest Fraser 


URING THE PRESENT BOOM IN BALLET, 
D and the resultant sub-standard work 
produced by the numerous mushroom 
companies which have sprung into existence, 
it is a joy to visit a company of long standing 
and possessing a standard that is a rival to 
Sadler’s Wells. The Ballet Rambert in its 
recent one week’s season at The King’s Theatre, 
Hammersmith, presented two ballets new to 
London, The Fugitive and Simple Symphony. 
The more important work is The Fugitive with 
choreography by Andrée Howard, décor and 
costume by Hugh Stevenson, to music by 
Leonard Salzedo. 

In many ways this ballet is an extension of 
the theme of Jardin aux Lilas (Tudor) with the 
same frustrated atmosphere and portent of 
evil happenings. The music, décor and 
choreography form a complete and homo- 
geneous pattern. The story is of two sisters 
who await guests to a party in their garden. 
“* They become aware of a stranger. He is a 
fugitive at the end of his resources. Deeply 
moved by his plight they agree to shelter him, 
but they become rivals for his love. Feeling 
that she has lost, the elder one betrays her 
sister to their father, and brings sorrow upon 
them all.’”” The atmosphere of suspense is 
built up through the insistent and sensuous 
rhythm of the music; the pattern of the formal 
dance becomes the symbol of convention, of the 
external force of life. Into that pattern the 
struggle between the two sisters is beautifully 
fitted, and by the end, when the guests leave 
the stage, we know that the young sister has 
von, and that the e! .r may do anything in 
her jealousy. 

One is inclined to associate Miss Howard’s 
work with the more intimate ballet, possibly 
because of her success with Mermaid and Lady 
into Fox, both created for the very small 
Mercury stage. ‘There she achieved miracles 
with her lighting effects, particularly in the 
shipwreck scene of Mermaid—a scene which 
loses a great deal by being transferred on to a 
normal sized stage. And since her Fete Etrange 
(London Ballet) she had produced only one 
other work for a full stage, The Spider's Banquet 
(Sadler’s Wells) and this was not very success- 
ful. Butin Fete Etrange and now again in The 
Fugitive, we can at last see the strength and 
lyrical flow of her choreography fully adapted 
to a large stage. 

The role of the Elder Sister was taken by 
Joan McClelland, a dancer who two years ago 
would have come under the description : 
‘* reliable corps-de-ballet and small character 
roles.”! It comes as a very pleasant surprise to 
the regular ballet-goer to find that she is not 
only out of the corps-de-ballet (technically 
speaking) but has developed so rapidly that she 
is now the second principal dancer of the com- 
pany. Sally Gilmour as the Young Sister and 
Walter Gore as The Fugitive, dance with an 


1 The term ‘‘ character-dancer” could be replaced 
by ‘* mime’, both are likely to conjure up vistons of 
the dreary and often embarrassing performances of 
students of the ‘‘ free movement”? and ‘‘ mid- 
European”? schools of dance, all soul and uncon- 
trolled body. But when the word “‘ mime”? is 
applied to ballet, it already supposes the dancer to 
be possessed of the technique of her art. 


ease which is completely satisfying both to the 
technician and the non-technician. But for 
the greatest appreciation of the work of 
such dancers, a knowledge of the technique is 
essential. 

There seems little real appreciation of ballet 
to-day. Sadler’s Wells, for example, has an 
audience that becomes equally hysterical in its 
applause for a ballet such as Miracle in the Gorbals 
as for The Rake’s Progress. The Ballet Ram- 
bert is not an established London performing 
company, and therefore tends to have less 
gallery fans than Sadler’s Wells. This lack of 
fanatical supporters is an asset. A company 
that is accustomed to indiscriminate applause 
night after night, irrespective of quality or con- 
tent of performance, is eventually bound to 
become a little blasé and even slack, and is thus 
hindered rather than helped by its well- 
wishers. But the audience at The King’s failed 
to give The Fugitive the applause it merited. 
For here is a new work, quite definitely above 
the average standard of any new ballet pro- 
duced in England during the last two years. 

Simple Symphony has choreography by Walter 
Gore, décor and costume by Ronald Wilson, 
and music by Benjamin Britten. It is a light 
non-fictional ballet with a happy interpreta- 
tion of the music, and possessing a great sense 
of floor pattern. Sally Gilmour and Walter 
Gore work in such perfect sympathy and 
spiritual harmony that the atmosphere we get 
from their work has all the lightness and inde- 
finable beauty of people in love. Simple Sym- 
phony is thought by many people to be an 
extension and progress from such ballets as Les 
Presages and Choreartium (Massine). I do not 
hold that view ; nevertheless, this work can 
best be described as pure dance, and is ex- 
tremely colourful, happy and alive. 

The male dancers were incapable of the 
standard set by Walter Gore, and the same 
untidy lack of execution of steps applied to the 
corps-de-ballet. 

Peter and the Wolf was the only ballet of Frank 
Staff’s that was represented. This was a great 
pity, for the feeling of joie-de-vivre that we 
experience from such a ballet as Boutique Fan- 
tasque (Massine), particularly the finale—the 
champagne feeling René Clair achieved in the 
last sequence of his film Le Million—this is the 
atmosphere Mr. Staff is capable of sustaining 
through practically the whole of his two ballets 
Czernyana I and II. Staff possesses that light 
satirical touch which has not been seen since 
the early days of Ashton’s choreography. 
Ashton’s Fagade, first prod uced fourteen years 
ago, remains the height of modern English 
satire. 

Mention must be made of Lac des Cygnes for 
the neat, tidy performance of the corps-de- 
ballet, no mean achievement in the classical 
ballets ; the orchestra must also be mentioned, 
but for a different reason. Itis an innovation 
for the Ballet Rambert to dance to an orchestra, 
as they have previously worked to two pianos. 
But conducting music for ballet is an art in 
itself, and cannot be mastered with a couple of 
weeks’ rehearsals. Allowance can therefore 
be made for wrong tempi, but none for the 
numerous wrong notes, which made members 
of the audience flinch, while only the dancers 
retained equilibrium and unperturhed faces. 
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Sadler’s Wells 


ROSEBERY AVENUE, E.C.1 


The Season 
of 
SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 
ends on Saturday, July 21st 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
commence an 
EIGHT WEEKS’ SEASON 


on 


Tuesday, July 24th 


Evenings6.45 Mats, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 


No bookings can be accepted 
by telephone. 


Prices 1/- to 9/- 


THEATRE 
TEM. 4601 


GARRICK 


CHARING CROSS ROAD 


ROBERTSON HARE 
ALFRED DRAYTON 


in 


Madame Louise 


by VERNON SYLVAINE 


Directed by - RICHARD BIRD 


STRAND 


FAY COMPTON 


in 


NO MEDALS 


by ESTHER McCRACKEN 


Directed by - 


RICHARD BIRD 


VAUDEVILLE TREATS 
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Three Worlds, One 


Theme 


ARTS The Government-Inspector by Gogol, 
in a new version by Guy McCrone. 
EMBASSY. Little Eyolf dy Ibsen. 


PICCADILLY. Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel by Franz Werfel, adapted by S. N. Behr- 


man. yo 
Reviewed by Ted Willis 


E GO BACK A HUNDRED YEARS AND 
VV, the theme is the social man versus 


the anti-social. Gogol puts a pack of 


small-time, corrupt officials on the stage, and 
holds up their bribe-taking and bureaucracy 
to ridicule; by implication he indicts the entire 
Tsarist regime. His play caught the Tsar in an 
off moment, when he was favouring a more 
stringent regulation of municipal affairs in his 
empire, and in addition he was amused by the 
piece. He interceded on its behalf, otherwise 
it might have gone the same way as Gogol’s 
other satire, The Vladimir Order, which he was 
forced to discard because of the censorship. 

This is a Dead Souls in miniature and its 
hero, Khlestakov, is another Chichikov, an- 
other young adventurer, who, disdaining 
work, takes what else he can get with both 
hands. When he is mistaken for the Govern- 
ment Inspector, and fawned on by the officials, 
he adjusts himself quickly to the situation, 
giving free rein to a fertile imagination and a 
talent for borrowing money. 

The town might be any town in Gogol’s 
Russia. The Charity Commissioner is in 
charge of the hospital services, who, like Jacob- 
owsky, believes that there are two possibilities 
for his patients. Either they die, or they re- 
cover. ‘‘If they’re going to die, I can do 
nothing to stop them; if they are intended to 
recover, nature will do the trick.”” And in any 
case, the Doctor he employs doesn’t speak a 
word of Russian. The Sanitary Inspector is 
in the same boat: the streets are “‘ like a regu- 
lar pot-house.”” The Judge hasn’t looked into 
a case properly for fifteen years. In short, 
they’re all trembling to the last roll of fat be- 
cause they fear exposure by the Government 
Inspector. 

Gogol squeezes every last drop from this 
theme: he uses the technique of broad charac- 
terisation, so essential to farce, yet succeeds at 
the same time in adding just that touch of acute 
observation, that significant detail, which 
brings the character into the field of flesh-and- 
blood people. There is broadness throughout, 
both in situation and in dialogue, and no pre- 
ciousness to limit the appeal of the work. This 
is the first milestone in modern Russian 
drama, marking the beginning of the road to 
realistic social drama. Along this road 
marched Turgeney, Ostrovsky, Chekhov, and 
Gorky. 

The strength, and at the same time, the weak- 
ness of this production by John Fernald, is that 
it has been treated in the same manner as the 
classic English comedies which the company at 
the Arts do so well. All the tiny extravagances 
are neatly pointed, the piece is timed and paced 
exactly right. But the undertone of criticism 
somehow fails to get across: the sting has been 
lost somewhere between the adaptation, the 
production and the acting. The appearance 
of the real Government Inspector at the final 
curtain came only as an anti-climax. 

Geoffrey Dunn and Morris Sweden, it is 
true, did succeed in putting the satirical edge 
to their performances, and sometimes they cut 


like a whip. The result was that these two 
characters, the bogus Inspector and the Mayor, 
were both individual and general. ‘They be- 
came the eternal shiftless young ne’er-do-well 
and the eternal bureaucratic little man. 
E GO BACK FIFTY YEARS, AND THE 
WV theme is still the social man versus 
the anti-social. This time it is Ibsen, 
and this time it is one of Ibsen’s habitual fami- 
lies, living near a fiord. They too are corrupt: 
they too, have “‘ gold and a green forest,’”’ and 
do no real work. Only in this case, Ibsen, 
anxious possibly to make amends for the closing 
defeatism of The Master Builder, ends the play 
on a note of new hope. 

Alfred and Rita Allmers are just about the 
dullest and most self-centred couple ever to 
take shape on a stage. Rita lives only for 
Alfred, and for her hours of delight with Alfred. 
She resents bitterly, but unconvincingly, any- 
one or anything that stands between her and 
her husband; his book on ‘‘ Human Responsi- 
bility ’’ she hates, and when, luckily for the 
world, he abandons work on this tome, she 
transfers her hate to their crippled son, Eyolf, 
on whom the restless Alfred now turns a jaded 
eye. She resents Alfred’s love for his half- 
sister, Asta, and when Eyolf is drowned, the 
resentment turns to hate, as the indefatigible 
Alfred starts to pour out his useless love on 
Asta. Altogether, Alfred’s love and Rita’s 
jealously are a bit of a nuisance. 

What went wrong? Did the Grand Old 
Man’s hand begin to shake when he wrote this 
play ? For here, no doubt, is a powerful idea, 
but it is neither dressed in convincing charac- 
terisation nor in dramatic action. I found my- 
self being tempted to laughter at many points, 
and checked myself in shame as I realised that 
I was going to laugh in the same spirit as I 
would have done had I been watching a per- 
formance of East Lynne. 

All this brings up an important and inter- 
esting point. This production is backed by 
C.E.M.A., who have performed a very useful 
service in making Ibsen’s work known to a 
wider public during the war. But if we are not 
careful, productions like this will put Ibsen in 
the same category to the general public as 
Shakespeare is to the average English school- 
boy; something ponderous, and dull, and 
sermon-like. 

What is needed, first of all, is to burn most of 
the existing translations of Ibsen. Then we want 
new translations and adaptations by people 
who understand, above all, that Ibsen was a 
playwright who knew all about his job; that 
he had a sense of humour, and a profound 
understanding of the main springs of human 
character. Id put the translation of Litile Eyolf 
way down on the list. It’s pretty nearly Ibsen’s 
worst effort, and there is nothing to be gained 
by introducing it to the public before some of 
his really great works. 

The best performance at the Embassy comes 
from Helen Burns, as Asta, who did contrive to 
bring some warmth and human feeling into a 
thankless and rather meaningless part. The 
other performances were as stilted as the text, 
and neither audience nor actors were helped 
by some—frankly—pretty awful décor. 


E GO BACK A MERE FIVE YEARS, AND 

W the theme is the social man versus 

the anti-social. And now it is Werfel 

and Behrman, painting an optimistic tragedy 

of our time with sure, bold strokes and rich, 
warm, colour. 

Has Werfel found himself again ? Or is it the 
optimism of Behrman which illumines this 
play? For Werfel, born.in Prague in 1890, 
has always lived in the heart of the volcano 
and his work has always been misted over with 
the smoke and the fumes. He made much of 
the conflict between the social and the anti- 
social man in the elaborate Mirror Man and in 


‘The Goat Song; but his work has always suffered 

through too great an emphasis on the evil 
of our times on the individual, on such things 
as hypnotism and insanity and diseased 
minds. He became lost in hopelessness and 
this led to confusion and metaphysical thinking. 
Yet Facobowsky and the Colonel is not confused, 
and it holds out a high hope for the world’s 
future. 

Perhaps, after all, it was Behrman who intro- 
duced this note. Many critics have been 
puzzled by Behrman’s apparent inability to 
spin a plot: here the initial difficulty was over- 
come in Werfel’s script. There are many signs 
in the play which bear the authentic Behrman 
touch; the revealing, moving, witty earnest- 
ness of phrase; the delving beneath the surface 
of contemporary events: the masterly con- 
struction which retains suspense and interest 
up to the last moment of the final scene. All 
this might well be Behrman, as much of the 
glistening polish of this piece most certainly is. 

Perhaps, after all, the partnership is sym- 
bolic, in representing the drawing together of 
the New World and the Old, each with some- 
thing to give the other. I won’t argue about 
it, only ask for more plays like this one. 

The Colonel is a Polish ‘‘ pani,” a represent- 
ative of the old school who can claim kinship 
with the Teutonic Knights. By an irony of 
fate, or an historical accident, the Colonel finds 
himself with the ordinary people as his allies, 
fighting against the kind of people he has been 
friendly with all his life—the Prussians. Here 
national feeling cuts across class feeling, and 
the Colonel is quite definitely against the Nazis. 
But class feeling still dominates. 

Another twist, and the Colonel finds that he 
has to share a motor-car out of Paris on the day 
before the Germans enter the city, with Jacob- 
owsky, a little Jewish refugee. Jacobowsky has 
been a refugee all his life, and is, so to speak, 
acclimatised. He isa fatalist, but not too much 
so. He believes that in every situation there 
are two possibilities. As for example: ‘‘either 
the Germans capture me, or they don’t capture 
me. If they don’t capture me, thats good ! If 
they do capture me—there are two possibilities. 
Either they put me in a good concentration 
‘camp, or they put me in a bad concentration 
camp. If they put me in a good concentration 
camp—that’s good ! If they put me in a bad 
concentration camp, there are two possibilities 

.”? And so on, and so on, 

A further twist, and Marianne, a French 
girl who is the Colonel’s sweetheart, travels 
with them in the car. She falls in love with 
Jacobowsky—a kind of maternal, sisterly love; 
and Jacobowsky in return, schemes and plans, 
so that they reach the safety of the coast. Up 
to this moment, we believe that Jacobowsky 
will not be able to leave the country; but the 
Colonel, on whom both the little Jew, 
Marianne, and the strange circumstances of 
the situation have been working like an anti- 
dote to a drug, insists at the last, that he will 
not embark on the rescuing corvette unless 
Jacobowsky is taken too. 

The quality of the play is illustrated by this 
one short scene on the quayside, where the 
Colonel pleads for Jacobowsky. It becomes 
more than a plea for one man; Jacobowsky 
becomes the symbol of Czechoslavakia be- 
trayed, Spain betrayed, France corrupted and 
betrayed. This is a scene of rare beauty and 
profound significance, and the audience 
clapped more than once at a pointed reference 
to past mistakes. 

* Itis a test of a work of art ifit rises above the 

particular, if it shows the general through the 
particular. For me, at least, this play does do 
that. I was entranced and moved. It made 
me happy to see such a play in a London 
theatre. 

Grateful thanks then to Michael Redgrave, 
who knows how to pick them (remember 


Thunder Rock, and Uncle Harry?) and to Karel 
Stepanek, who gives here the performance of 
his career. You can meet his little man in the 
Bethnal Green Road any day of the week; he 
won’t be dressed sosmartly, but you’ll recognise 
him just the same. And it was as well to be 
reminded of the circumstances and social con- 
ditions which make not only the peasant, but 
the pani; and to see, as painful as toothache, 
how thought and humour began to seep into 
the ossified brain of the Polish Colonel. 


UNITY. Alice in Thunderland by Bill 
Rowbotham. 

NITY THEATRE’S CURRENT PRODUCTION, 
Alice in Thunderland, is a musical in the 
tradition of the Unity pantomimes of 
pre-war days. Within the limitations of this 
tradition, much of it is good—in particular 
The Way They Kick Me Around (a nice dig at 
blues singers), No Room (a slicker trio than I’ve 
seen for a long time) and Red Roses (which 
has excellent fooling toit). But I say advisedly 
‘* within the limitations ”’ because, historically 
speaking, Satire (from Skelton to Shaw) has 
always been to bed with Bitterness and Protest 
and her children have been no more affirmative 
than the parents. Bernard Sarron,. the 
producer, has quite clearly attempted to push 
the old girl into bed with Hope: every line 
that boasts the people’s power, every song that 
acclaims a new world, is given the maximum 
of emphasis. But the over-all presence of 
cracks anti-this and anti-that inevitably gives 
the impression, which both producer and 
cast have striven to avoid, that Unity Theatre 
is more against an old.order than for a new. 
At its best (and I repeat it is sometimes good 
of its kind) it can preach effectively to the 
converted; at its worst, it will only confuse 
the unconverted by such oddments as the 
strange inclusion of a straight transcript from 

the Beaver press, called Formality. 
Arnold Rattenbury. 


THEATRE ROYAL, BRISTOL. 
Reel by James Birdie. 
HIS IS A PLAY TO MAKE AN ENGLISHMAN A 
little envious, for its rich peasant turn of 
speech is far in the past for us, but in the 
case of the Celts, Synge, Emlyn Williams or 
James Bridie, it is near enough the present 
to be living, and so can enrich our theatre. 

Forrigan’s Reel in James Bridie’s words, 
‘fis the first play to be specially tailored for 
the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre.” The High- 
land speech, the play between Highland 
flyness and independence and the suave 
opportunism of the Lowland lawyer is not so 
remote from us as it seems at first, for it is the 
tradition of the irrepressible common people, 
the soil of the folk, with their rich speech. 

et raises the whole question of speech in 
drama. Can we find a natural poetic, telling 
speech or must we create it? Ted Willis has 
written out of the language hammered into 
our lives by towns, the quick tongue of the 
Cockney, but the Celts, and some country folk 
in England, have a natural poetry which we 
have lost and must find or make again. 

Now Forrigans’ Reel goes out to the BLA, 
and the troops will revel in it, the songs, the 
quick turns of speech, the fun of it. But when 
it comes to London it is to be rewritten. Dun- 
can McCrae, who takes the part of the high- 
land herdsman, champion dancer, natural, 
quickwitted, with the gift and insight to heal 
imaginary illnesses—a superb piece of acting 
and dancing—is to be taken out and a new 
company built round him. The play is to be 
rewritten as an opera, the parts sung, new 
music written. And will they cut out the de- 
lightful epilogue, homely and down to earth, 
that pokes fun at the audience, and draws them 
into sympathy and unity with the players ? 

I think the play should at least be shown in 
London firstin its original form.—Miles Carpenter. 


Forrigan’s 


THEATRE, Swiss Cottage 


EMBASSY Primrose 2211 


Evgs. (ex. Mon.) 7.0 Thurs., Sat. 2.30 
Sun. (Mems. only) 7.0. 


commencing 
TUESDAY, JULY 10th for 3 weeks only. 


FREDA JACKSON 


“NO ROOM 
at the INN” 


A ‘sensational Drama by Joan Temple 


HIS MAJESTY’S Th WEL, cos 


JACK HYLTON presents 
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Great Musical Comedy jSuccess 
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FRANK FOX 
Mats.: Wed., Th., Sat. 2.30 
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UNITY THEATRE 


Goldington Street, “London, N.W.I 
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by MAXIM GORKI 
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“CITIZEN KANE”’ 
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FOR ONE WEEK ONLY | 


ARTS THEATRE 
6/7 Gt. Newport Street, W.C.2. TEM 7544 
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Commencing Wed., July 11th, at 7.0. 


IBSEN’S 
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CHANTICLEER THEATRE CLUB 
Clareville‘Street, S.W,j7. (Gloucester Road Tube) 
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in a New Play 
«MORE THAN SCIENCE” 
by DIANA QUIRK 
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NEXT : Two Comedies by BERNARD SHAW 
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New Books 


Fables and Satires 
by HAROLD MORLAND. With line 
illustrations by Helen Kapp. 7s. 6d. net 


Shelley, and the Romantic 


Revolution 


by FRANK A. LEA 12s. 6d. net 


New Impressions 


The Water Music, and 
other Stories 
by GLYN JONES 8s. 6d. net 


The Romantics, An 


Anthology 
Edited by GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
10s. 6d. net 


Auden and After. 


The Liberation of Poetry 1930-41 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


In Youth is Pleasure 
by DENTON WELCH 8s, 6d. net 


ROUTLEDGE 


LANDSCAPE 


A Middle East Anthology edited by 
LAWRENCE DURRELL 
TERENCE TILLER 
ROBIN FEDDEN 


6/- net 


GARCIA LORCA 


EDWIN HONIG 


| EDITIONS POETRY LONDON 
PERSONAL 
7s, 6d. net 


2nd POEMS 
W. S. GRAHAM 
ready shortly 6]- net 


PL 


Nicholson @ Watson | 


One More 
Unfortunate ... 


THE YOGI AND THE COMMISSAR by 
Arthur Koestler. Jonathan Cape, 10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Hugh Sykes Davies 

F ANY YOUNG POET FANCIES TURNING OFF 

I a modern version of Tennyson’s Supposed 

Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive Mind, 
he should certainly take Koestler’s latest book 
as his model. It has the same central subject, 
that of a man who has lost his childhood’s 
innocent faith, and is moaning round for 
another; and it has the same combination of 
personal sincerity with a servile attachment 
to fashionable moods and short perspectives. 
It can be read either as a moving record of a 
soul’s agony, or as a clever piece of journalism; 
for it is both at the same time. And it is 
beyond all doubt second-rate and exceedingly 
sensitive. 

The second-rateness is most obvious in a 
flashy familiarity with many arts and sciences, 
and in the abundant use of a smart synthetic 
jargon picked out from their more colourful 
technicalities. Thus one attitude of mind is 
“allergic”? to another, has a ‘* pendular 
rhythm,” or “‘ moves towards the very things 
from which the last-but-one great spectral 
displacement towards the infra-red has moved 
away.” A new craving for Faith is put down 
to ‘‘ the Return of the Repressed; the cortex 
has had its say and failed, the thalamus took 
its revenge.” The behaviour of atomic 
nuclei turns out to be that of ‘‘ a miniature 
Oedipus,” and so it goes on, an unholy 
muddle of physics, pathology, psychoanalysis, 
and dramatic criticism, which gives the 
impression of wide reading and culture, but 
which proves, on any closer examination, to 
be no more than phrase-deep. Koestler is 
willing to describe anything by means of 


metaphors from anything else, but he is not 
capable of talking about a subject soberly in 
its own terms, or of considering how far one 
science is really useful in explaining another. 

The one body of knowledge which he almost 
ignores is history. It is dignified by no 
metaphors, and introduced as rarely as 
possible. Fortunately, perhaps; for the few 
historical observations which find their way 
into the book are so ill-informed as to be 
almost illiterate. Koestler is, for example, 
under the impression that both the Renaissance 
and the Reformation produced changes in 
the spiritual climate with ‘“‘the speed of 
spring-tides,” and in his solitary reference to 


the more remote periods of human history, he 
spells neolithic with a ‘‘ y,” which certainly 
makes it look more mysterious and important, 
but argues poorly for his acquaintance with 
the subject. This ignorance of history, and 
lack of any long-term perspective of human 
development, is both Koestler’s strength and 
his weakness; his strength because it allows. 
him to indulge his talent for the dramatisation 
of all the little twists and turns of the day; and 
his weakness because he is compelled to look 
at everything from a hectic up-to-the-minute 
point of view, like a sort of stop-press philoso- 
pher, without ever arriving at any settled 
system of thought or of feeling. 

A good example both of second-rateness and 
of this stop-press method is the system of 
philosophy outlined in the last chapter, a 
pre-fabricated Portal affair which the author 
admits to have been rigged up in the course 
of one evening, after a drink or two. Its 
central idea is that the world and the laws 
which govern its action must be sliced into a 
series of strata, like stairs or terraces; some 
of these ‘‘ levels’? are higher, some lower, 
according to these laws, which are taken 
over from Christian theology: 

‘the laws of the higher level cannot be 
reduced to, nor predicted from, the lower 
level; 

the phenomena of the lower level and their 
laws are implied in the higher order, but 
phenomena of the higher order when 
manifested on the lower level appear as 
unexplainable and miraculous.” 

In order that this shall be made crystal-clear, 
we are given a diagram of stairs, surveyed 
vertically by an arrow marked ‘‘S,” and 
representing ‘‘ the Scientific observer ”?; mean- 
while, another arrow looks on from the side 
marked ‘‘ C.’” But we are not told who or 
what ‘‘C” stands for, and _ speculation 
merely leads to rather awkward places which 
do nothing to make the point clearer. It is 
hardly possible to gather more than that this 
system of philosophy permits its fortunate 
owner to avoid any danger of permanent or 
coherent ideas. All he has to do when things 
begin to look threatening is to go up a few 
stairs, and assume the dignified pose suitable 


to a higher level; to those below him he wil? 
He not only unpredictable, but even miracu- 
ous. 

This happy little device also serves the 
purposes of Koestler’s undoubted sensitiveness, 
since it enables him to dodge reality in all its. 
coarseness and brutality, and to indulge a 
taste for everything which does not yet exist. 
The really good things are always up them 
stairs, and out of sight; only the lower 
terraces are crawling with the bloated and 
slimy actualities. | Thus, the actual literature: 
of the French Resistance, of Aragon and 
Vercors, for exmple, is ‘‘ literary ballyhoo, 
a black market on which human sacrifice, 
struggle and despair are commercialised.’” 
The only true literature of the Resistance is that 
which does not exist at all, the work of 
“others who could legitimately speak in the 
name of France and are silent.’?> And thus, 


although we must have Yogi, the science of 
contemplation, taught in schools, there will 
have to be quite new methods, which are 
defined only as being quite different from 
those now in use, the products of ‘‘ mere 
hacks of yogi-journalese, crank-philosophers 
who dispense a minimum of information 
about breathing technique in a maximum of 
obscurantist bombast.” 

Nowhere is this trick of getting up the stairs 
more elegantly performed than in politics. 
In ceasing to be a myth, an ideal, and in 
becoming a reality, socialism has taken its 
place on the very lowest stair among the most 
loathsome creepy-crawlies; poised on the 
topmost stair, Koestler solemnly, judicially, 
~with the aid of research done by a third party,} 
denounces the Soviet Union, which he once, 
according to his own account, greatly admired. 
The loss of a myth, its transformation into 
reality, is for his sensitiveness an unspeakable 
and unforgivable tragedy; the worse because 
in his youth he tried so hard to be friends with 
leading members of the German Communist 
Party, and to believe what they believed. 
Perhaps, indeed, he tried a little too hard, all 
the time rather against his grain; perhaps, as 
he might put it himself, we are now witnessing, 
an all this venom and fury, the ‘‘ return of 
the Repressed,”’ the great revenge of the 
thalamus (“‘ the seat of feeling and emotion ’’) 
upon the cortex (“‘ the seat of discriminative, 
logical thought ”’); it is at all events a classical 
‘display of mental hysteria, with the back well 
arched and the heels drumming on the floor. 

But Koestlers can no more live without 
myths than fishes out of water; if one is lost, 
another must be quickly found. His new 
political myth is no longer one for socialists— 
a word about which he seems a little shy— 
but for that vaguer and more non-committal 
entity, ‘‘ the Left.” The real ‘“‘ Left’? is to 
form ‘‘an active fraternity of short-term 
pessimists,’ and their ‘‘ activity ” is to consist 
in ‘‘ watching ’’ with open eyes, of course, 
**for the first signs of a new ‘ horizontal ’ 
ferment ... not a new party or’sect, but an 
irresistible global mood, a spiritual spring-tide 
like early Christianity or the Renaissance.” 
It sounds very promising; the thalamus 
should have a good time licking its chops over 
all this irresistible globality. And what of the 
cortex ? Logical discrimination is in the 
‘meantime to employ all its powers, including 
the organisation of special research by third 
parties, to foster war on the Soviet Union, to 
put a check to its ruthless imperialist expansion, 
its threat to the dear old ‘* balance of power 
in Europe,” its ‘‘ drive for access to the world 
trade lines through the Mediterranean, the 
Baltic and the North Atlantic.”? The ‘‘ Left,” 
of course, must do nothing to impede this 
project; it must realise that friendship with 
the Soviet Union is nothing more nor less than 
the modern form of ‘‘ appeasement.” ‘‘ This 
time,’’ he bodes, the ‘‘ men of Munich are on 
the Left.” 

This, then, is the latest stop-press flash on 
the high philosophic front: war with Russia, 
to be fought and won by a capitalist bloc 
regenerated by a touch of yogi, a smattering 
of dramatised physics, assorted psychoanalytic 
terms, and a philosophy of stairways. The 
concoction is extremely skilful; and all the 
better for not being a mere concoction, for 
being the product of a genuinely and sincerely 
‘muddled, second-rate sensitive mind. It will 
hhave some success. But precisely because it is 
‘so fashionable now, its success will be short. 
And it is very doubtful whether Koestler will 
ever strike such oil again—although, of course, 


4 From whose sources of information such responsible and metic- 
lous research as that of Sidney and Beatrice Webb is significantly 
sent. 


there will be plenty of others to follow him, 
each adapting his private muddle to the 
current trends of political and social coaflict. 
The book is not good, and contains very 
evident signs that its successors will be even 
worse. Koestler’s only real asset is his thala- 
mus, his capacity for sharp feeling. Once 
this is obscured and overlaid by the twinings 
of his cortex, he is done for. The capacity for 
thought is not in him, as it was not in Tenny- 
son. It will only land him, as it landed 
Tennyson’s second-rate sensitive mind, in a 
‘“ damned vacillating state.” 
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ERNANOS IS A WRITER WHOSE WORK 
divides cleanly into two parts. His 
novels have little in common with his 

polemical writing. Of the latter, many 

people in this country will remember with 

gratitude A Diary of My Times. Bernanos, a 

Catholic, whose son, moreover, had joined 

the Franco forces, was living in Majorca 

during the Franco massacres. He set down 
what he saw, with horror, with indignation 
and with a desperate honesty which only two 
other prominent Catholics had displayed, 

Maritain and Bergamin. During this war, 

Bernanos has been in South America. There 

he published A Letter to the English, which has 

been translated, and also this novel, his 
first since (I believe) A New Story about 

Moucheite (not yet translated). Other Bernanos 

novels published in this country are The Star 

of Satan, The Crime and The Diary of a Country 

Priest, the last of which had considerable 

success round about 1936. 

As a publicist, Bernanos is patriotic and 
anti-bourgeois. He certainly stands further 
to the right in his politics than Maritain and 
by no means in the tradition of Catholic 
socialism which derives from Péguy. He is 
nevertheless an honest man, and his record is 
clean. 

As a novelist, Bernanos writes of remote 
villages and their parish priests. Two type- 
characters recur again and again, the young 
girl, hungry for life, who goes wrong at an 
early age, and the sick priest. Bernanos’s 
priests are always sick, and they are always in 
trouble with their superiors. Bernanos regards 
them in a curious, pre-Christian light. Their 
action upon their parishes, burdened with sin 
and boredom and malice, is magical in a 
primitive sense. They are sick with other 
people’s sins. They die, choked with other 
people’s sins. bated 

The Open Mind is in some ways less satisfying 
than the earlier Bernanos novels. It is clear 
that the translator is partly at fault. His 
attempt to be highly idiomatic has covered 
the book with a thin coating of totally in- 
appropriate English public-school slang. What- 
ever splendour the language of the original 
may have had is lost. However, the trouble 
lies deeper than this. 

The Bernanos mythology has gone to 
pieces. The flat ground of boredom and of 
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Here is a novel of such stature that it is in no 
wise dwarfed even by its grand scriptural title. 

A Time to Hate is a rare portent, a first novel of 
the first order. 10/6 
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sins whose chief characteristic (as says the 
Curé de Lumbres in The Star of Satan) is their 
awful monotony, has broken up into a volcanic 
region of murder and insanity. The priest’s 
mission is ineffectual, and indeed no priest is 
introduced until towards the end. If the 
inert, malignant parish of the earlier novels 
was indeed a parable of the world, this village 
of Fenouille is evidently a world at war. 

In the first place, no previous novel of 
Bernanos has contained so many characters. 
It is clear that the author did not know on 
whom to fix his spotlight. At first it appears 
that we are to see all through the eyes of 
‘* Steeny,”’ a middle-class boy whose widowed 
mother and English governess seem to be 
involved in some kind of Lesbian relationship 
with each other. But the spotlight quickly 
shifts to the chatelaine, a crazy, ageing 
tomboy who drives a huge mare, sleeps with 
the lads of the village, permits her husband to 
die of sloth and discouragement, alternately 
abducts young ‘‘Steeny’”’ and attempts to 
run him down with her mare; who goes to the 
police with accusations against Monsieur 
Ouine, her husband’s friend, who has a room 
in the chateau, who is dying (but this is not 
at first made clear, so that we may regard 
his death as one of those mysterious, expiatory 
deaths with which Bernanos has made us 
familiar) and by whom she is at once fascinated 
and repelled. Monsieur Ouine becomes 
‘*Steeny’s’’ confidant and monitor, though 
what he teaches him is uncertain unless it 
be to know himself. 

Again the spotlight shifts. It is turned 
upon a Flemish farmer, his crippled grandson 
and his grand-daughter whose husband, a 
poacher, is suspected of the murder of a young 
cowherd. The farmer, known as the Old ’Un, 
appears to decide for these two that they 


shall commit suicide. They do. The mayor, 


is next pushed to the centre of the stage, a 
man with a big, over-sensitive nose, who is 
smitten with remorse over his youthful 
excesses and spends his days frantically 
scrubbing himself to get rid of the smell of 
sin. He goes mad and later escapes to the 
presbytery in his pyjamas. He, the priest and 
the chatelaine all make extraordinary speeches 
at the young cowherd’s funeral. The priest 
and the mayor are laughed at. The chatelaine 
so incenses the crowd by scratching the face 
of one of their number and allowing her mare 
to kick another in the chest, that they fall 
upon her, overturn her carriage and beat her 
to death. All this takes place amid a fury of 
veiled accusations and anonymous letters. 

Elements of the original mythology are still 
to be found lying about the book. ‘‘ Hatred 
of priests,” says the author in propria persona, 
“is one of the most profound human emo- 
tions. ... The present age has contrived to 
raise it to an almost magic level of subtle 
efficacy.” There are still creatures prepared for 
sacrifice, even if it is only within the frame- 
work of the class-struggle. Of the chatelaine, 
just before her death at the hands of the 
crowd we read, “‘ Probably they did not know 
they hated her. ... And she, whose equals 
refused to meet her, was a kind of victim left 
by her class to the other to be devoured, a 
hostage forfeited in advance. . . . The world 
of to-day is full of such mysterious hostages.” 
But the machinery by which the sacrificial 
process takes place has been shattered. There 
is no effective hostage. 

The Pagan Empire is personified by Dr. 
Malépine, a smart rationalist full of psychia- 
trical jargon. The priest’s accusation against 
him and against rationalists in general is 
that they have ‘‘ sealed up God’s name in 
poor men’s hearts.” ‘‘In future,” says the 
priest, ‘‘ the poor will no longer have words 
to name what they lack.”’ He feels defeated by 


his parish, and his vision extends to the world. 
‘“This village and many others like it... . 
Yes, when they break out in flames you may 
see all kinds of strange beasts emerging, whose 
names humanity forgot long ago, always 
supposing it ever gave them any.” And again, 
in less apocalyptical language: ‘‘The moment 
will come when to preach hope, in a world 
organised for despair, will be tantamount to 
throwing a live coal into a powder-cask.”’ 
Monsieur Quine, a teacher of resignation and 
modern languages, dies empty. He has 
achieved perfect balance, like a dead tree. 

The myth is destroyed. Prospero’s staff is 
broken and his books at the bottom of the 
sea. This marks the end of a remarkable 
cycle of novels and it may be the beginning 
of a new cycle. The Open Mind is disordered 
by something which looks like a breakdown of 
faith. It might have been a better novel if 
it had been held together more firmly by 
faith. At the same time, it might also have 
been a better novel if it had contained no 
faith, if it had been held together by despair, 
which a number of our contemporaries have 
shown to be an excellent medium. 

I am afraid that any novel read during the 
same week as a new Bernanos would appear 
insipid. Of the new Priestley, there is little to 
say except that Priestley is still apparently on 
the side of the angels. His book is an anti- 
snobbish, anti-capitalist tract illustrated by 
the adventures of three young men, upper, 
middle and working class, who come out of 
the army together, find their world still closed 
and selfish and determine to stick together for 
its betterment—we are not told by what 
means. As a novelist, Priestley has suffered 
from his work in the theatre. His characters 
and his dialogue are stereotyped in a way 
which the modern theatre makes almost 
inevitable, but which must still be avoided in 
the novel. The Blimps are too blimpish, the 
newspaper proprietor too much like a news- 
paper proprietor, the young man from the 
Foreign Office too blandly imbecile. Still, 
there is about Priestley a decency, an earnest- 
ness, and a love of ordinary people which 
compensate for some of his shortcomings as 
an artist. 


Our Daily Bread is a sort of Ecuadorian 
Grapes of Wrath. It was the runner-up in the 
Latin-American prize novel competition which 
gave us Ciro Alegria’s Broad and Alien is the 
World. The setting is the tropical coastal 
region of Ecuador, the jungle, the river, the 
rice-fields. The men are Indians, half-breeds, 
negroes and whites, exploiting each other 
ruthlessly within the framework imposed by 
a primitive economy. The world of monopoly 
capitalism appears towards the end with the 
introduction of machinery and _ speculators 
into the rice-fields. The mountain people, 
starved down from their homes, take to the 
hot mud of the rice-fields and die with 
maggots dropping from the sores in their 
legs. The writing is as lush and hot as the 
jungle itself. The imagery is reversible. That 
is to say, every feature of the landscape is 
compared to some part of a woman’s body 
and every part of a woman’s body to some 
feature of the landscape, so that in general 
there are far too many breasts, thighs, hips, 
bellies and smouldering or aquarian eyes. 
And yet Our Daily Bread has a new theme, and 
some of it is very moving. Read it as docu- 
mentary. 

It is difficult to locate the frame of mind 
in which to read I Will Be Good, a novel of 
literary England and France in the 1860’s. If 
one is an amateur of period pieces, one might 
do worse. I am not, and so I remember with 
regret that Miss Chapman once wrote a 
contemporary novel, Long Division, which I 
thought almost a masterpiece. 
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HE ENGLISHMAN-IN-THE-STREET IS FAMILIAR 
with two kinds of history—a collection of 
myths remembered from the schoolroom, 

about Good Kings and Bad Kings, the South 
Sea Bubble and the Charge of the Light 
Brigade; and that contained on the shelves 
marked ‘‘ History” in his Public Library, 
serried, dusty volumes, massive museums of 
dead facts, bearing no apparent relation to 
everyday life. So far as he is concerned, 
History is Bunk. 

Yet in the last ten years, he has himself 
been engaged in making history—at Madrid, 
Alamein, Normandy—and is now preparing 
to make his own future. If that future is to 
surpass what has gone before, he will need a 
more-than-mythological knowledge of his 
country’s historical traditions and achieve- 
ments. 

Those whose interest in English history has 
been awakened, but who are daunted by the 
professors’ jargon and the deadweight of their 
erudition, will discover that Morton’s bril- 
liantly-written essay brings history to life. 
Most historians write on the basis of pre- 
conceived ideas. For them history proves, 
say, the superiority of industrial civilisation to 
feudalism, of Catholic domination to Protes- 
tant, of parliamentary institutions to auto- 
cracy. Sometimes historical development is 
regarded as expressing the determination of 
.mankind’s activities by abstract ideas, such as 
Liberty or Progress. Now at last we have 
readily available an English history about 
men as they were, not as they imagined them- 
selves to be. 

Penetrating beneath comfortable slogans and 
automatically-accepted myths, Morton por- 
trays English history as a continuous struggle 
between various social groupings, finding ex- 

ression in every way from court intrigue to 
insurrectionary war; and constantly shifting 
its point of maximum friction as the developing 
economic process undermines established 
classes and throws up new rivals. The histori- 
cal event is shown in firm connection with 
contemporary circumstances; there are no 
burked or wilfully obscured marginal issues. 
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_ Other scholars have used historical material- 
ism eclectically, to explain those happenings 
in the remote past which will not respond 
readily to any other analysis; but Morton is 
not afraid of the implications of social change 
which arise when the method is used consist- 
ently, so as to link to-day’s history with 
yesterday’s. He makes this morning’s paper 
as valid an historical document as the Magna 
Carta, so that the reader experiences an 
exciting sense of the continuity of history. 

From a book such as this one can sense the 
alterations history has made in people. The 
origins of the English working man’s personal 
characteristics, his skill in organisation, sus- 
picion of theorising, his responsible sobriety 
and intense class awareness, are made explic- 
able. Herein are the clues to the tenacity, the 
guile, the skill in compromise, the arrogant 
assumption of superiority, displayed by our 
governing classes. 

Morton holds no brief; he rides no hobby- 
horse. His sympathy for the oppressed, his 
enthusiasm for those who fought against 
tyranny, do not lead him into the sentimental 
error of turning rebel peasants into class- 
conscious proletarians. He is not one of those 
who discern Marxist theory in the writings of 
Gerrard Winstanley and the sermons of John 
Ball. 

Any more comprehensive history of Eng- 
land, written from the viewpoint of scientific 
materialism, cannot but be based upon this 
essay. Morton has skilfully exposed the 
general development, but his limitations can 
teach future historians more, perhaps, than 
his achievements. Marxist history is three- 
dimensional; it illuminates social progress 
not only by analysis of economic and class 
forces, but by reference to the immense super- 
structure of art, technique, law, ethics and so 
forth, which influence the very social basis 
by which they are conditioned. Who, for 
example, typifies the Restoration more aptly 
than Hobbes, the Glorious Revolution than 
Locke? What serious history of the reign of 
Elizabeth is complete unless the plays of 
Shakespeare are briefly related to their social 
background? Their immediate material 
effect may not have been so great as the 
defeat of the Armada, but their indirect 
subsequent effect is incalculable. The scope 
of Morton’s essay prevents him from giving 
consistently this more profound historical 
perspective, but the task remains obligatory 
for his successor. ; 

Historians would seem to have a two-fold 
task—the collection of facts and their inter- 
pretation. Morton’s interpretation of already 
ascertained facts dispels a whole fog of cant, 
myth and humbug. He makes no pretensions 
to having engaged in original research; _his 
has been the pioneer’s accomplishment. The 
orthodox historians, however, on whom he 
very largely depends, exercise their gifts of 
tendentious distortion as much in the selection 
of their material as in its arrangement. The 
raw material of English history is far from 
having been exhausted. There is a vast 
treasury of data in unpublished letters, 
government archives, business and municipal 
records, the unclassified trivia of the printing 
press, some of which have contributed their 
quota of tendentiously-selected facts, and all 
of which require to be explored and re- 
explored by students interested not in historical 
apologetics but in historical truth. Marxist 
historians stand like archaeologists in a well- 
mapped and familiar river-valley, beneath the 
soil of which, unknown to the inhabitants, lie 
the relics of an undiscovered civilisation. 

Morton’s essay has cleared the ground. To 
complete the immense task which he hes 
begun involves not the labour of one man but 
the co-operation of an army of historians, 
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CITIZENS IN WAR—AND AFTER by 
Stephen Spender. Harrap, 15s. 


Reviewed by Michael Davies 


NE dismal evening in the doldrums of 
QO the Great Lull of 1942 a thoroughly 

soaked fireman removed his dripping 
oilskins in the musty lecture room of my 
Rescue depot in North-West London. It was 
Stephen Spender, and he proceeded to launch 
a discussion group among the dozen patiently 
waiting C.D. workers. 

I have forgotten what Mr. Spender said, 
but I remember well how his enthusiasm and 
sincerity appealed to men to whom his 
reputation as poet and critic meant nothing. 
He was accepted there as elsewhere, and his 
work in the organisation of N.F.S. and Civil 
Defence discussion groups has become fairly 
well known. Now he has described his 
experiences, not only as lecturer, but as 
operational fireman, democrat, poet and 
citizen of blitzed London. 

Mr. Spender could hardly have failed to 
write a book of considerable value, for he is 
almost first in his field—I except John 
Strachey’s ‘* Post D.’? Most previous Civil 
Defence books (e.g., Maurice Richardson’s 
on the Fire Service) have been content to 
‘* emphasise the rugged and heroic appear- 
ance of Civil Defence workers ”’ in the manner 
of M.O.I. brochure or B.B.C. tribute pro- 
gramme. There has been no “ curiosity into 
the significance of things.” 

Stephen Spender has this ‘‘ curiosity ’’; he 
has genuinely attempted to discover and 
analyse the reactions of C.D. workers to the 
various experiences of the last six years. His 
description of an East End warden, in 1938 
slow and illiterate, but at the end organising 
Civil Defence for eight thousand men and 
women, is at once simple and masterly writing 
and a completely authentic document. The 
same may be said of his portraits of N.F.S. 
men and ambulance drivers, of W.V.S. and 
doctors. He deals also with (although he 
does not always resolve) wider issues, such as 
the reluctance of C.D. workers to admit to 
discipline, although they will work like clock- 
work when the need arises. There is no army 
tradition to excuse unnecessary ‘‘ bull ”’ here, 
which is deeply resented when forcibly intro- 
duced. I have not Mr. Spender’s experience 
of the National Fire Service, but in the Regional 
Mobile Columns of Rescue workers (under 
semi-military conditions of life) the happiest 
and most efficient units have been those 
where the unique raggle-taggle camaraderie 
has not been stifled by the ill-considered 
efforts of disciplinarians unfamiliar with the 
peculiar temper of the C.D. worker. And after 
all, he may well have a peculiar temper; he 
has been the butt of the public in so many 
lulls, he won’t contradict you if you sneer at 
his service or his uniform, but he will work 
like the devil when the bomb falls. Because 
he is working for the safety of his own home or 
family—or it might be his next time. 

Stephen Spender has some _ interesting 
things to say about the continuation into 
peace of the neighbourliness and class-mixing 
which have been great points of civil defence 
in its widest sense. As he truly points out, if 
advantage is only taken to ‘‘ isolate heroic 
episodes from the recent past and perpetuate 
them in the style of the various old soldiers’ 
organisations,” then a great chance of im- 
proving the democracy of our state will be 
lost. 

Everyone (including bureaucrats and actual 
or potential authoritarians) should buy 
Citizens in War —and After or pester 
their public librarian until it is obtained, for 
it contributes much to an understanding of 
the lively people of to-day’s cities. 
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DOWN AT THE LOCAL, Directed by 
Richard Massingham 


Reviewed by Humphrey Fennings 


In the middle distance and at a digni- 

fied pace there advances a huge horse- 
drawn dray loaded with casks of beer. The 
camera follows it as it approaches, until it 
passes behind a tree. Under the tree is a 
wooden seat and on the seat a bunchy figure of 
a man who, as the dray comes up, slips his hand 
into his waistcoat pocket and brings out a large 
old-fashioned watch. . . how long now ? 

So opens this outstanding short picture, 
directed by Dr. Richard Massingham. It is a 
picture with an idea. . . not just a gag or a twist 
in plot but a kind of idea that expresses itself 
in a sentence beginning ‘‘ Suppose we made a 
picture. ..’’ In this one the phrase would run: 
“* Suppose we made a picture about the pubs 
in Britain to show to the Boys in Burma...” 
Alternately: ‘‘“Suppose we made a picture for 
the Boys in Burma about British pubs...” Or 
better: ‘‘Suppose we made a picture to show 
the Boys in Burma their own pubs back home 
...” Down at the Local is emphatically not 
a condescending travelogue about pubs nor 
thank Heaven is it a social survey of British pub 
life—in fact it is not about pubs as such at all: 
it is much more original than that, being much 
more like a film pub crawl, which begins in 
London, goes to Lancashire and then to Scot- 
land and then to Somerset and ends back in 
London. It has no commentary as such—it is 
the conversation, the asides and the thoughts 
of the pub crawlers (you and me) coming in 
and out of the racket of the pubs themselves. 
But the pub crawlers are unseen—you see their 
beer, hear them drinking it, listen to their 
comments—but don’t see them. The dialogue 
throughout is exceptionally brilliant, and the 
picture has endless little touches, camera 
direction and gags which (as they say) ‘‘ one 
has learnt to associate with a Massingham 
production.” But don’t misunderstand, it is 
not a clever picture—itis saved from cleverness 
by being really human—the sounds and 
gestures reveal the heart, not of the pencil 
biting script writer, but of the people them- 
selves, laughingly observed and discreetly 
recorded. 

Outstanding in one’s memory are the open- 
ing noted above—the landlord’s backroom 
song at Preston—the camera’s indecision which 
fork of the road to take looking for the Somer- 
set pub—and the moment at the end when, at 
the “‘ Victoria,” an A.T.S. sergeant in the 
Saloon Bar turns out to be the bar-maid of the 
“ Victoria’ before the war, and when the 
camera shows You (the audience in Burma) 
jour photos, your letters home, pinned on the 
wall under the notice ‘‘ Some of the Victoria 
Boysies 

And where (did somebody ask) is the propa- 
ganda in the picture? Just nowhere and just 
everywhere. The picture presents to you some 
pubs and the local characters and the beer 
situation—it pretends to be about them—but 
it’s not. It’s really about the unseen ‘‘ regu- 
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lars’ now serving overseas. It will tell the 


man in the jungle about his other life, it will 
stir his deepest home thoughts, and do it the 
better for being utterly un-pompous—will 
remind him of things he had noticed a thous- 
and times and forgotten—reveal to him that 
sights and sounds which he thought only he 
knew are in fact common to all. 


No, absolutely full marks to Dr. Massingham 
and to the Directorate of Army Kinemato- 
graphy who sponsored Down at the Local. They 
had a real idea which has come off triumph- 
antly. Incidentally, the picture should be a 
riot, both at home and in B.L.A. territory — 


particularly if it were explained why it was — 


made. One further point, it is made with 
tremendous gusto, never appears to pull its 
punches and yet there is not one drunk, or even 
a suggestion of one, throughout. 


ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street Ger. 2981 
“THEY MET IN 
MOSCOW” 


A Russian Musical Romance 


“OUR COUNTRY?” (u”) 


A Donald Taylor Production 


“ RODIN ?(u") 


(“u”) 


For change of programme watch Daily Press 


N almost every community, large or 

small, there is a shop to which everyone 
goes—the local chemist’s. People come 
here for advice, for they know that the 
counsel they will receive and the goods 
they will buy will be of real value. Inside 
the shop hangs a certificate showing that 
the owner is a Member of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, a certificate gained only 
after long apprenticeship and _ strict 
examination. It proves that the chemist 
is a man of attainments, worthy of trust. 


For over 40 years Chemists 
have been recommending 
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